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T\VHIS is an attempt to give a connected view 

of the queſtion reſpecting the abolition of 
the ſlave trade; a queſtion which nearly concerns 
the whole community. If, as the advocates for 
Navery affirm, the very being of the ſtate be 
bound up with the continuation of it; or if, as 
the friends of abolition maintain, it be impolitick 
and unprofitable, if it wounds every human feel- 
ing, and ſteels the heart againſt every benevolent 
affection; if it N every corrupt principle 
among the er and threatens the nation with 
vengeance from above; then muſt it be delibe- 
rately examined, and diſpaſſionately diſcuſſed, 
Thoſe eſpecially whoſe voices muſt decide, will 
carefully inquire, and cautiouſly ſearch into, the 
merits of the cauſe. The friends of abolition 
ſolicit only for a full and fair hearing, to gain the 
object of their wiſhes. For the good ſenſe of 


Parliament will not find the genuine feelings of 


humanity, and the ſound diQtates of prudence at 
variance. | 
_ I ſhall only remark one diſadvantage under 
which the cauſe of humanity labours, The advo- 
cates for ſlavery being intereſted in the iſſue, are 
induſtrious in making good their cauſe. They 
are numerous, united, and powerful, They can 
refer to calculations, command returns, bring 
forward evidence of any ſort, or rank, in any num- 
ber. Thoſe who ſtand forth to act as the friends 
of the ſlaves, are a few private individuals, them- 
felves volunteers in the buſineſs, who muſt fiſh 
A3 out 
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aſſertions to eſtabliſh it? 
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„out proofs of the things which they want to 
eſtabliſh, from dark hints, from caſual informa- 
tion, from timid reluctant witneſſes. Even very 


important information muſt continue ſuppreſſed, 
becauſe they are unwilling to expoſe individuals 


to. the powerful reſentment of their- adverſaries. 
Theſe circumſtances throw a luſtre on thoſe who, 
_ diſregarding perſonal conſiderations, have come 
boldly forward, and . expoſed the foul deeds of 
avarice and tyranny. And though proofs ought 


not to be expected, where proofs cannot be had, 
unleſs they could be forced out of thoſe who 


think it their intereſt to withhold them, yet pro- 
videntially every fact neceſſary for the Legiſlature 
to found an opinion on, has been eſtabliſhed by 
unexceptionable 'eye-witneſſes, to a ſurprizing 


degree of accuracy, in a wonderful and unexpect- 


'ed manner. But were' our proofs found leſs full 


and convincing, I truſt thoſe who ſeriouſly peruſe 
the following pages, will ſee enough in this col- 


lection of contradictory objections, on which to 


form a very deciſive concluſion. For example, it 


is ſaid, that negroes are miſerable in Africa; yet 
Africa is ſo prolific, as to require emigration to 
make room for its inhabitants. Again, ſlaves are 
Happy in the ſugar colonies; yet require annual 


ſupplies to keep. up their numbers. Can all this 
be reconciled to common ſenſe ? Can it be the 


cauſe of truth, which requires ſuch contradictory 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE following Objections to the Abolition 
of the Slave. Trade, with Anſwers, were in- 
tended to give a ſummary view of that ſubject. 
Theſe objeCtions being collected from various per- 
ſons and writings, there will be found in them no 
ſmall degree of contradiction, for which the collec- 
tor is not anſwerable. But whatever they may be, 
they have all been advanced by different people, 
in converſation and writings, with a view to pro- 
duce an effect on perſons who have not ſtudied 
the ſubject; and they are therefore neceſſarily 
brought together here, to be ſeparately examined 
and weighed. If every anſwer be not found 
equally concluſive, the candid reader will remem- 
ber that it is a ſingle perſon who endeavours to 
give him a view of a very extenſive ſubject, which 
takes in a variety of conſiderations, _ 

Since this plan was reſolved on, a publication 
has appeared in favour of the ſlave trade, which, 
coming at once fairly to the queſtion, claims a 
particular attention. It is entitled, Conſiderations 
on the Emancipation of the Negroes, and on the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, by a Weſt Indian 
Planter; and is affirmed by the Monthly Review- 
ers to be invincible, on political grounds.“ | 


® This they have fince candidly retracted-. 
A 4 I ſhall 
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I ſhall firſt obſerve, that where this author treats 
of a general or partial emancipation of ſlaves, he 
combats a ſhadow ; becauſe the preſent plan aims 
only at the abolition of the African ſlave trade. 
It meddles not with ſlaves already in the colonies 
if. it did, that fympathy, which firſt incited me to 
plead their claim to better treatment, would force 
me to range myſelf on the author's ſide, and pro- 
teſt againſt the indiſcreet-meaſure, All our ſlaves 
are not yet generally in a ſtate, wherein full liber- 
ty would be a bleſſing, Like children, they muſt 
be reſtrained by authority, and led on to their own 
But it would be infidious not to declare, 
hat humanity looks forward to full. emancipa- 
tion, whenever they ſhall be found capable of 
making a proper uſe of it. But this may be left 
to the maſter's diſcretion, and the effect of future 
arrangements, which even the planter acknow- 
ledges to be neceſſary, He who can procure a 
freeman to work for him, will never employ a 
ſlave: for the firſt does twice the work of the 
other; and when he dies, his place is ſupplied 
in the natural courſe of generation, not at an en- 
ormous expenſe from the ſlave- market. See my 
Eſſay, p. 118, &c. In Pennſylyania, where ſlaves 
are farther advanced in civilization, the Quakers 
have tried this experiment with the moſt com- 

lete ſucceſs. Among many others, one man has 
reed 100 Naves, and finds his work better done, 
and his profits greater, for having diveſted him- 
ſelf of this unnatural property. Indeed, what 
doth a peaſant reap from his labour, which a ſlave 
ought not to receive? food, raiment, and neceſſa- 
ries, to 'enable him to raiſe up labourers for his 
_ employers, But there is a confidence, a charm in 
Fe liberty, 


120, 
liberty, that doubles his exertion, and ſoftens its 
toil, While increaſing his employer's wealth, he 
provides for his family, and when his taſk is finiſh- 
ed, his time is his own; no capricious tyrant in- 
termeddles with his joy. Farther, the Britiſh 
legiſlature ſhould be cautious how it meddles with 
the ſtate of ſlaves in the colonies, leſt, while at- 
tempting to regulate their treatment, it confirm 
the — of ſlavery. If regulations be neceſſary, 
the iſland aſſemblies ſhould enforce them. Whi 
Britain gives them a monopoly of her ſugar mar. 
ket, ſhe will always preſerve a check over them. 
But if emancipation be not intended, the claim to 
the compenſation of £60,000,000 connected page 
5. with it, is cut of, We have only to conſider 
how far the abolition of the ſlave trade will affect 
the planter's property, in ſuch a manner as ſhall 
intitle him to compenſation. But the argument 
reſts on a foundation, that I truſt will not be al- 5 
lowed: he ſays, page 3, That the planter poſ- N 
<« ſeſſes a political right to his flave, whatever ; 
ce may be his moral right, and muſt be paid ac- | 
& cording to the ſlave's value, before his right can 
« be extinguiſhed by reſtoring the ſlave to his 
* natural freedom.” This plea is not good, A 
horſe has been fairly bought in an open market, 
eſtabliſhed by authority : but he had been ſtolen, 
and the right owner diſcovers and claims him, 
and the thief is gone off. Muſt the right owner 
repay the fair purchaſer his price; or will this laſt 
be allowed to 1 —— him? Still a horſe is an object 
of property; but when the queſtion is fairly agi- 
tated, I deny that a man can ever be an obje of 
property, except in the caſe of an atrocious crime 
which applies not to one ſlave in a thouſand, and 
| excludes 
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excludes all children *. The act that reduces 4 
man to ſlavery, is illegal and unjuſt; for it is im- 
22 for a ſlave to receive a compenſation for 
is liberty. bn 22 
A band of robbers may agree, in ſtealing horſes, 


ſor each man to keep thoſe ſeized by him. This 


is binding on them, but not on the right owner, 
whenever he can aſſert his claim. In like manner, 
one ſlave-holder may preſcribe againſt another 
ſlave-holder, for the ue of a ſlave; but he can 
make out no right when humanity lays in her 
claim; nor can he demand compenſation. Still, 
whatever be the claims of humanity here they are 
not enforced. In whatever manner the planter 
has acquired his ſlaves, no perſon intends to diſturb 
him in the quiet poſſeſſion. We only aim to pre- 
vent his dealing in them, as far as it encourages 


robbers and murderers to carry on an inhuman 


traffick in the bodies of our fellow-creatures, 
which, as we ſhall plainly ſhew, will ultimately 
only ruin himſelf, if he perſeveres in it. And can 
he come in ſuch a caſe to government for relief, 
and fay, Hitherto I have been allowed to buy, 
from man-ſtealers, wretched ſlaves to toil without 
recompence, without food, without clothing, 
for my profit; if you take this privilege from 


Even in this caſe, a ſlave muſt be conſidered and be kept 
as a ſlave to the publick. No private perſon can acquire a 
right over him. For if ſlavery be adjudged as a puniſhment, 
to he juſt, it muſt neither be leſs nor more than the crime de- 
ſerves. If leſs, the ſociety, which is offended, is injured, if 
more the culprit : for no authority can effectually interpoſe 


between a maſter and his ſlave. And this reaſoning holds ſtill 


ſtronger againſt the cuſtom of ſelling culprits to foreigners, 
over whom the authority that condemned them cannot be ex- 
erciſed, either to inforce or relax the puniſhment, that ſhould 
or may be inflicted. a 


me, 


© 

me, on which I have depended, on which I have 
hazarded my fortune, you muſt make good all my 
loſſes as I ſhall ſtate them, even to the amount or 
L 60,000,000 ? * 
The caſe is fairly ſtated, murder and robbery 
are not on this ſubject exaggerated terms. The 
nature thereof cannot be explained without them. 
And can “ a political right” be oppoſed to this 
reaſoning? Can the planter's property be preſerv- 
ed to him, only by means that the feeling heart 
ſhrinks from the diſcuſſion of ? Periſh for me ſuch 
conſiderations! As a moral agent, as a member 
of a Chriſtian community, | am not aſhamed to 
maintain, and I truſt I am not ſingular in my 
opinion, that no political right ought to be ſuſ- 
tained, which is not founded on morality and 
juſtice. £3. 4 

The flave has a natural right to freedom. 
Could we replace him where ſlavery found him, 
he ought to be returned to that ſituation. But we 
cannot reſtore his cottage, his family, his relations, 
his country. If born a flave, we cannot often 
make him worthy of being a freeman. The only 
recompence we can make, is to treat him with 
conſideration, and receive in return ſuch ſervice 
from him, as leaves him the reaſonable enjoyment 
of himſelf. But becauſe we have already depriv- 
ed his country of millions, which have been Rort- 
ficed to our avarice, are we, for any argument that 
avarice or politicks can adduce, to go on to murder 
and to deſtroy? Is moral reaſoning, is equal juſ- 
tice, of ſo little conſequence among us, as on this 
ungenerous ground to be ſet wholly aſide? My 
candid adverſary will bluſn, when he views this 
truly horrid buſineſs in this light; and even if 
the traffick were as valuable as he eſtimates it, 
er | | would 


cu) 
would ſpurn from him wealth, that muſt be ac- 
quired and kept by ſuch merhods. To do as we 
wiſh to be done by, is the dictate of natural juſ- 
Tice, as well as of Chriſtianity, We cannot lay in 
a claim to the attributes of humanity, if we deny 
its influence. | 
But, p. 11. This point of political right is 
2 up: for he ſays, * if the abolition were ge- 
© neral, nothing could be more ſalutary, becauſe 
© every nation would be left in its relative ſitua- 
te tion.“ But if it be a right general meaſure, it 
is a right meaſure in reſpe& of us. We are not 
accountable for, we are not concerned in; the con- 
duct of others; if there be any connection, it may 
be ſafely left to the management of adminiſtration, 
Some nation muſt begin, and there are very ſtrong 
reaſons, why we ſhould ſet the example. Our 
planters cannot be intereſted in it, while they enjoy 
the monopoly of the Britiſh market, where the 
price 13 higher than in any other place, and the 
demand increaſes faſter. than they can increaſe 
their produce, And ſo much perſuaded am I (as 
I ſhall make appear) of their being able to keep 
up, or even increaſe the preſent produce of ſugar 
from the number of ſlaves now in the colonies, 
without any new importation, that did they prove 
unable to ſupply the market, I ſhould be induced 
to charge it to their miſmanagement, rather than 
allow a compenſation ; and ſhould propoſe ports 
to be opened in the Weſt-Indies, for the intro- 
duction of as much foreign ſugar, as would make 
good the deficiency. Thus ſugar would be kept 
at a moderare price to the conſumer; our ſhipping 
would continue to be employed, and our revenue 
need ſuffer no injury. We do this in a ſcarcity of 
grain, why not alſo in a ſcarcity of ſugar ? = 
| 18 
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this remedy will only be neceſſary, ſhould the 
planter wear his flaves out (as the author, p. 7, 
ſuppoſes) by ill treatment and ſeverity. 

Farther, p. 33. he ſays, If planters were al- 
« lowed time to prepare for the event, by ſtock- 
* ing their eſtates to the full extent of their de- 
te mands, the ſhave trade might be aboliſhed.” 
Now while the ſlave market is open, inconſiderate 
planters, from their eagerneſs to puſh on the cul- 
ture of their eſtates farther than it will profitably 
go, will continue to have demands on it. I ſo- 
lemnly affirm, that as often as I have heard the 
queſtion concerning the buying or breeding of 
flaves diſcuſſed among planters, the preference 
has always been given to buying. The reader 
will determine what encouragement to popula. 
tion may be expected where this opinion prevails. 
And the fact in my time was, that nothing raiſed 
a manager's refentment ſooner than to be inform- 
ed that a negreſs was with child. I include not 
every manager; many are worthy humane men ; 
I give it only as the prevailing opinion in this 
aſl . But a poſitive abolition of the ſlave trade 
will bring the planter to a ſenſe of his intereſt, 
Uſeleſs domeſticks will be turned into the field. 
One third of the number of hired ſervants will 
fully ſupply their place. The ſmall number of 
theſe laſt will allow them to be well fed ona parc 
of the preſent expenſe of domeſtick ſlaves, and 
their wages will be a {mall proportion of the ſum 
which goes annually to — 17 og new ſlaves. 


But, p. 16. It is allowed, that © where the 
ce planter is unencumbered, or has ſufficient _ 
« ftrength, there the ſtock may be kept up from 
te the births.” The number in this ſituation muſt. 
be conſiderable, Every Weſt-Indian family re- 

| ſiding 
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fiding in Britain muſt be reckoned. in it. For 
only the overplus revenue, after providing for 
the plantation, can be ſpent here. Therefore a 
great part of the £ 60,000,000, claimed for ruined 
planters, will be ſaved in this claſs. Of involved 
planters, I affirm, that not one will be recovered. 
from ruin by any purchaſe of new. ſlaves at their 
preſent advanced price. When Long, near twenty 
years ago, wrote his Hiſtory of Jamaica, vol. 2. 
p- 437. ſuch purchaſes only involved him farther 
in debt.“ Slaves are now almoſt one third dearer ; 
the expenſe of ſupporting them is increaſed, 
Without taking into account the frequent acci- 
dents of hurricanes and bad crops, new ſlaves do 
not repay their firſt colt, intereſt, expenſe, and 
reduction of number in ſeaſoning, 710 
Again, p. 26, It is ſaid, that generally ſpeak - 
& ing, every Weſt-Indian planter will affirm ſla- 
te vexy to be an evi; it is juſt to prevent negroes 
« from being enſlaved,” Then let us do what is 
juſt, and leave the iſſue to a watchful Providence. 
If flavery be an evil, if it be unjuſt to enſlave ne- 
groes, he is in a dangerous ſituation, who by bis 
demand of them encourages this injuſtice, and 

romotes this evil. That politician, who, p. 27, 
is ſaid to be © unable to. ſquare his conduct by. 
© moral rectitude, will aſſuredly come ſhort of 
his purpoſe. | Suppoſe. in this enlightened age, it 
were propoſed to fit out a ſquadron to go up the 
Baltic, to land parties to murder thoſe who reſiſt, 
to ſeize on the helpleſs, to bribe the natives to 
kidnap each other, to be brought over tied neck 


„ Sixty years ago, Robertſon, writing in favour of the 
planter, complains of the unprofitableneſs of African flaves, 
though they colt then only from / 22 to £25, See his 
'Frafts, / e 
6 and 
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and heels to work in our coal mines; there is 
not a pretence for the preſent ſlave trade, for carry- 
ing on the manufacture of ſugar, that may not be 
uſed here. It employs ſhipping, it ſaves our own 

ple from a deſtructive employment; and if the 
Germans be warlike and oppoſe us, it will exer- 
ciſe us in arms. But if we ſpurn at this new 
ſcheme, becauſe iniquitous and violent, why 1s the 
ſlave trade eſteemed leſs violent and iniquitous, 
for having been the practice of two centuries 2. 
Do we uſe the woman's argument for ſkinning eels 


alive, that the Africans are accuſtomed to it? 


Whatever may be the caſe of their country or 
race, individuals are not accuſtomed to it. To 
each unhappy wretch, it is a new, a fatal ſtroke, 
that carries Kiln away for ever from his native ſpot, 
and determines and fixes his miſery. - Habit can- 
not contribute to make it tolerable. They fink 
under the anguiſh, and are loſt for ever to ſociety: 
and themſelves. | | b 
Nor can the good conſequences of this horrid 
trade be pleaded in extenuation of its cruelties. 
From comparing the numbers imported into the 
colonies, with the number of Creoles left, it is 
ne one African in ten leaves poſterity be- 
1ind him. But the value of a Creole ſlave, which 
is the only laſting good from importation, will be 
dearly purchaſed at the expenſe of ten new ſlaves. 
And if a new ſlave will neither repay his expenſe 
by his labour, nor leave a profitable poſterity be- 
hind him, why is he purchaſed? Why adds the 
planter this unproductive bargain to his former 
incumbrances? Why is he concerned in a cruel 
traffick that cannot profit hun ; that muſt undo 


him? 
| I am 
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1 am ſorry to obſerve, p. 13. the following 
ſentiment in this candid writer : ©* Negroes are 
bought, not for population, but for work ; which, 
if not done, mult ruin their owners.“ The con- 
cluſion is, that as the owner will not willingly 
ruin himſelf, the negroes muft be worked at all 
hazards, and as * their condition expoſes them 
to accidents conducing to depopulation, their 
numbers mult decreaſe.“ The meaning is, ſu- 
gar muſt be made, at the expenſe of the flave's 
life. Suppoſing this for a moment of thoſe al- 
ready ſlaves, is Britain to be charged with the 
expenſe of / Go, ooo, ooo, | becauſe it forbids its 
own citizens any longer to commit robbery and 
murder, to ſupply ſlaves, wha are profeſſedly to 
be worked down unprofitably in the making of 
ſugar ? But why mult the culture of the cane be 
conducted in a way, that admits not of an atten- 
tion to the feelings of thoſe employed in it? Are 
the claims of nature, and the cravings of civili- 
zation ſo irreconcileable as to deſtroy one ano-" 
ther? It is acknowledged, p. 7. that * ſlaves, 
where not worked beyond their ſtrength, are 
hearty, happy, and breed faſter.” P. 11. 24. 
that © the abolition of the flave trade, if gene- 
ral, would leſſen the evils of ſlavery, and make 
the breeding and preſervation of flaves more an 
object of attention.” If thefe be the genuine 
effects of ſuch a plan, what claim can he Love on 
government, who, from a ſhort-fighted love of 
gain, puſhes his ſlaves beyond their ſtrength, and 
deſtroys his property and proſpeQts together? Let 
him meet with execration from every feeling heart, 
and fall unpitied! | 

But from various examples in the different 
Wands, it is evident that exceſſive exertions have 
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not in one caſe in an hundred produced immediate 
profit; and that to keep the work of ſlaves within 
their ſtrength is the beſt rate of employing them, 
the moſt profitable way of cultivating a planta- 
tion. The number of ſick, dead, and runaways, 
the liſtleſſneſs of thoſe who remain, ſoon reduce 
the greateſt exertions far below what might be 
got out of the gang with cheerfulneſs and eaſe. 
n every inſtance, and they have been numerous, 
within my obſervation, this puſhing method de- 
feated its own immediate purpoſe. Every plan- 
tation that required annual or frequent ſupplies 
went backward, and involved the owner. The 
quantity of work performed overpowers not the 
ave; but the time he is kept drawling at it, 
which leaves him no indulgence, no leiſure to reft 
his wearied limbs. He might do much more in 
half the time. Therefore, if planters, on the abo- 
lition of the ſlave trade, reſolve, as is ſuppoſed, 
p. 15. © to perſevere in making forced exertions,” 
they will have themſelves to thank for the con- 
ſequent ruin. Parliament can diſpoſe better of 
1 publick money, than in making good their 
oſs. 

I ſhall now conſider the immediate effects of 
the abolition of the ſlave trade on the planter's 
property, the revenue, &c. We will ſuppoſe, 
with the Conſiderations, p. 4. that the plantation 
ſlaves are worth 20 TO and the planters 
other property is equal to 40 millions, in all 60 
millions. e will eſtimate the whole annual 
plantation produce of ſugar, cotton, coffee, &c. 
to be equal to 230,000 hhds, of Muſcovado ſugar, 
worth in the colonies 171. per hhd.“ (their ſupe- 


riour 


Ahd. of ſugar, and the rum made from it, may be 
eſtimated in the colonies * 211. This ſuppoſes the rum 


worth 


u) 
riour value in Britain ſeldom exceeding freight, 
inſurance, and other expenſes) or 4,250,000 l. 
Suppoſe the current annual expenſes of plantation 
ſtores, managers, overſeers, agents, ſurgeons ſa- 
lanes, taxes, feeding, cloathing of ſlaves, to be 
51. per head on half a million of ſlaves and white 
people employed on or. about plantations, or 
£2,500,000., We trade with Africa for 40,000 
flaves annually. The Conſiderations, p. 30. ſup- 
Poſe one half fold to our planters. Twelve years 


ago prime ſlaves fold for £48. They are not 
become cheaper. But ſuppoſe them when ſold 


by the lot Z43, the annual ſupply of 20,000 


will coſt £860,000. Long, vol. 2. p. 482. ſays, 
they are not uſeful till after three years. Three 
ears intereſt muſt then be added. The intereſt 


in the colonies varies from 10 to 6 per cent. 


Little money is lent to planters without a pre- 
mium; or what is worſe, conſignments of ſugar. 
Suppoſe the intereſt 7 per cent; three years in- 


tereſt is (180, 00. At the three years end, the 


20,000 ſlaves will have coſt C1, 40, ooo. This, 


added to annual expenſes, leaves {710,000 for 
the returns of a capital of 60 millions; _——_—_— 
better than one per cent. This is the profit o 


the manufacture which we are ſolicited to ſup- 
rt. $4 4 4 | 

Fo The ſlaves in all our colonies, taking thoſe in 

Jamaica from a late eſtimate, and ſuppoſing the 

other iflands to have lately decreaſed 40,000, may 


worth 41. The ſugat imported into Britain anno 1787, was 
160,000 hhds. worth by this eſtimate without the rum 
2,7 20,0001, with the rum, 3, 360, l. This is a very 


high eſtimate, for the cuſtom returns make the whole ex- 


Portation of this year from the ſugar lands, including coffee, 
cocoa, cotton, indigo, c. only 3.613, 147 1. 2 5 
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be reckoned 450,000. Of theſe the Creoles muſt 
make 350,000; and among them the proportion 
between the ſexes follows the courſe of nature. 
The African ſlaves, of which the greater part is 
male, cannot exceed 190,000. For theſe all die 
in fifteen years, and one third in the firſt three 
years“. But, about twelve years ago, the war put 
almoſt an entire ſtop to their importation ; ſo 
that four-fifths of all purchaſed before that time 
muſt be dead; and ſince the return of peace, the 
trade has been chiefly turned to the ſupply of St. 
Domingo. It is remarkable, that in this iſland, 
in the ſix years preceding 1774, there had been 
introduced 103,000 African ſlaves, and 61,728 
had been born, making together 164,728; of 
which in 1774, there remained in all 40,000. To 
return, ſuppoſe theſe 450,000 ſlaves rented. Their 
rent and inſurance would, at the low rate of £10 
per head be £4,500,000, which exceeds their whole 
produce, and leaves nothing for the returns of 
lands, &c. worth 40 millions more. Such is the 
property which parliament js called on to make 
good. We will take it in the moſt favourable 
point of view. If the planter pays his annual 
current expenſes, and ſupports his ſtock, all ex- 
cept negroes, out of a ſum equal to the rum, 
coffee, &c. and ſuch a part of the ſugar as leaves 
for the return of his capital {12 per hhd. on the 
ſugar alone, he is tolerably well ſatisfied. An 

_ ordinary crop of ſugar (as that of 1787 was), is 
about 160,000 hhds. at £12, or £1,920,000, 
Strike off £920,000 for the ſupply of flayes, we 
have one million for the returns of a capital'of 


* Robertſon in his Detection, p. 44- ſays, the loſs in ſlaves | 
is one in fifteen, ſometimes one in ſeven, Fuſes 
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Co millions, or about 14 per cent. If any plan- 
ration requires no ſupplies, then the returns are 
about 3 per cent. But not one half of the plan- 
rations ſupport themſelves, or make any returns 
on their capitals, this will allow a certain pro- 


portion to make 4, 3, or ſome few 8 per cent. on 


their capital; but only if they buy no new ſlaves. 
Long tells vs, vol. 2. p. 437, 438. that the pro- 
portion of two hhds. of ſugar to three ſlaves, all 
ages included, is the Res quantity they ſhould 
be made to produce, if the planter wiſhes to keep 
up or increaſe them from their births. It is in- 
deed a preater proportion than the colonies at 
prefent ſupply; and therefore the ſlaves ought to 
increaſe from their births“. Suppoſe theſe three 
Naves valued only at o each; (though, twelve 
years ago, I have known gangs, including all 
ages, valued at £60) or £150. The lands or 
property occupied by them are worth double, or 
£390. The two hhds. of ſugar produced by the 
three ſlaves, after providing above for every ex- 

nſe, except new ſlaves, are worth 24. But the 
intereſt of the three ſlaves, and other property occu- 
pied by them at 6 per cent. is {27. The inſurance 
of the ſlaves at 5 per cent. is £7 10s. in all, (32 10s. 
the loſs is £8 106. Suppoſe the ſlaves rented : 


rent and inſurance is now {ſeldom ſo low as £12 per 


head; take it only at C10, or on three ſlaves (30. 
Here is a loſs on them of £6, and no return on 


' © Even were we to allow the whole returns of the ſugar 
colpnies to be equal to 250,000 hhds. of ſugar, to which they 
| amount, at the proportion of three flaves to two hhds. 


they would require only 375,000 flaves. 'The truth is, the 
laves in our colonies hardly return half a hhd. value 81. 10s. 
per head, to pay the current expenſes, and give an intereſt on 
their own value, and the lands and ſtock which they _ 

| g | | che 
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the lands, &c. worth C300; which, at 6 per cent. 
are worth £18. In theſe calculations, no allow- 
ance is made for hurricanes or bad crops, or high 
intereſt; and in ſeveral colonies the proportion 
of ſugar is ſet too high. Barbadoes contains 
64,000 ſlaves. After allowing for the current 
expenſes, its produce is not {4 for each ſlave, 
without ſuppoſing any returns for' lands, &c. 
worth 6 millions. Montſerrat contains gooo ſlaves, 
and makes 3000 hhds. of ſugar, or one hhd. for 
1 three ſlaves. Here alſo can be no returns for 
| lands, &c. worth one million. Dominica returns 
not one per cent, of the money laid out on it. 
We have obſerved, that 20,000 new ſlaves coſt 


— 
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. in three years £1,04000, But, in three years 
4 time, according to Long, vol. 2. p. 434. a third 
part (ſometimes one half) is dead. We have then 1 
13,00 ſlaves, worth C1, 40, ooo. To” this we b 
mult add three years expenſe of phylick, feeding, 1 
; cloathing, &c. This we will make only C10 on ; 
the original number of 20,000, or {200,000. We 
b have then 13,700 ſlaves, which coſt the planter 
: £ 1,240,000, or /o each ſlave, The reader will 
4 obſerve, that in the firſt eſtimate, the expenſe of 
| feeding the ſlaves, &c. at Ls per head, is thrown 
4 among the current expenſes, But here, where 
F we eſtimate the value of the ſlaves, it is an ad- 
. dition to their value, till they become uſeful. 
4 Theſe calculations are founded on the Planter's 
4 own conceſſions, or on eſtimates which he muſt 
q admit. They may be varied, but the conclu- 
ſion will come out nearly the ſame. Particularly 
no juſt eſtimate can be framed of the expenſe of 
g new ſlaves, that makes _ the ſurvivors 87 
{ ; in value, Long, vol. 2. p. 435. ſuppoſes 
- 90 often one half dies. Roberrion: p- Its fav 
a | - 8 — 
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two - fifth are loſt in ſeaſoning. This would raiſe 
each of the ſurvivors to £124. In many caſes, in 
our iſlands, it has been two-thirds. In one within 
my own knowledge, had the remnant of flaves 
been ſold each for £400, the owner would have 
been a loſer. In the moſt favourable cafe that 
can be put, the ſurvivors of African ſlaves never 
pay for the coſt and expenſe of the whole lot. We 
ave obſeryed the unproductive labour of ſlaves, - 
valued only at 0. When valued at Z£go or 
more, the loſs will be more conſiderable. Three 
Haves at /o are worth £270. Their rent and in- 
ſurance at this high value cannot be fo low as C12 
each, or in all, £36. But the two hhds of ſugar 
produced by them are worth only £24, after pay- 
ing current expenſes, There are C12 loſt on 
the rent, and £18 loſt an the lands, &c. occupied 
by them. If theſe calcylations be diſputed, it is 
hoped the Planter will corre& them, by ſtating 
them in his own way. I have gone by the beſt 
information I could procure, and have ftated them 
from the Planters own adyocates. 

We may therefore conclude, that no new im- 
portation of new ſlaves can turn out profitably to 
the planter; but as Long acknowledges, vol. 2. 
p-. 347. and Robertſon laments, muſt form only a 
new addition to his debts and difficulties. There- 
fore, the abolition of the ſlave trade, far from 
giving the planter a claim to compenſation, wlll 
really fave him. Government will prevent him 
from continuing to involve himſelf unneceſſarily 
in bankruptcy and ruin. The only means by 
which he can improve his condition is, as Long 
adviſes, to uſe, prudent regulations in the right 
huſbanding of his ſtock,” and promoting its in- 


But 


creaſe by natural means. 


” 
; 
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But indeed the annual ſupply of new flaves, 
which in any caſe, with all its conſequences, can 
hardly be ſer below a million in value, is ſuch a 
drain as no profit can admit of; nor can any poſ- 
ſible reduction in the produce ſuppoſed to follow 
the abolition of the ſlave trade, affect the plan- 
ter's profit equally with this annual drain ; ſo that 
it muſt be a profitable meaſure, which at any 
hazard cuts it off. The ſum paid for new ſlaves, 
if ſaved, would allow of encouragement to white 
people for domeſtics and artiſans, that where 
there is a want of ſlaves to keep up the full culti- 


vation of the eſtate, domeſtic ſlaves may be turned 


into the field to make up the deficiency. 
It appears that the Creole ſlaves, where the 
ſexes are proportioned to each other, according 
to Long's eſtimate of three ſlaves to-two hogſ- 
heads, without taking the Africans into account, 
may increaſe the preſent produce, even in the 
liberal eſtimate of 250,000 hhds. at which we have 
ſet it (for the rum is included here in the mak- 
ing of ſugar to make up that quantity of produce, 
and requires hardly any extra number of ſlaves) 
and may not only keep up, but increaſe their 
numbers. Therefore, if the planter be not his 
own enemy, he needs not come to government 
for relief, or go to the ſlave-market for recruits; 
his crops, his property, will not be affected. He 
will need no compenſation. The publick trea- 
ſury needs not. be opened to reimburfe the 60 
millions Weſt-Indian property, with the annihila- 
tion of which we are threatened. 
But it is ſaid, the revenue will annually loſe 
two millions ; becauſe no ſugar will be imported. 
Suppoſe not an ounce of ſugar imported, our 
ability to pay taxes would not on. that account 
| B 4 be 
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be leſſened. Allow the revenue, freight, &c. on 
fugar to be two millions, and the ſugar itfelf ta 

be worth four millions. The Britiſh conſumers 
then pay fix millions for ſugar, If no ſugar were 
uſed, he could then pay government fix millions 
inſtead of two. If any thing be uſed for ſugar, a 
revenue may be raiſed on that article, If we have 
foreign ſugar, government may increaſe the tax, 


| becauſe it will come one-third cheaper than from 


our own colonies. The planter is not to ſuppoſe 
he contributes one farthing of theſe two millions, 
any more than the Emperor of China does of the 
commutation tea-tax ; except for the conſumption 
of ſugar in his own family refiding in Britain. The 
conſumer pays the tax. Sugar is only the medium 
by which it is raiſed on the publick. The like 
ruin to the revenue was predicted, when America 
threatened to withhold her tobacco; but we have 
experienced no ſuch effect from the meaſure. 
Again, the abolition of the flave-trade will 
ruin the Weſt- Indian trade, which will ruin our 
marine, p. 22. I truſt the Weſt-Indian trade is 
in no danger. But fuppoſe the one annihilates 
the other. We ſhall, by abandoning the ſlave 
trade, fave more ſeamen than the other employs. 
The African ſlave trade deſtroys annually 2000 
men; in ten years 20,000.* The ſugar colonies 
may employ 12,000 ſeamen. The loſs here is 3 


in 200. Suppoſe annually 200, in ten years 2000. 


The whole number of men employed in the Weſt- 
India trade in ten years, is 14,000. But in this 
time 20,000 are loſt in the ſlave trade. If both 


* See Clarkſon's Impolicy of the Slave Trade ; and News 
ton, Falconbridge, and Stanfield's Tracts. | | 


Were 
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were annihilated, in ten years we ſhould ſave 
6000 men. | 

I truſt I have removed effectually the fear of 
a demand to be made on the treaſury for 60 
millions Weſt-India property to be annihilated 
by the abolition of the flave trade. I have on 
the contrary proved, that the planter will not be 
injured, but relieved; or if injured, that he muſt 
blame his own ſeverity and avarice, I have 
proved, and ſhall farther prove, that commerce 
will not be hurt, that the revenue or ſhipping 
need not be leſſened, In ſhort, that the mea- 


ſure is agreeable to the demands of humanity * 


and juſtice, and alſo to the ſuggeſtions of pru- 
dence and political wiſdom, One may bluſh 
to think theſe ſhould ever be placed in oppoſi- 
tion, The author of nature never intended to 
ſeparate them. They will never be found in op- 
poſition, when every conſequence is taken into 
account, Whatever is juſt or honourable leads 
to profit and advantage, as well publick as private. 
Muſt a great nation be obliged to ſend out rob. 
bers to deſtroy and enſlave an innocent people in 
a different quarter of the globe; or ſet theſe on 
to deſtroy and enſlave each other for the increaſe 
of its revenue? Can any advantages, ſo procured, 
turn out well at the laſt? This traffick ſteels the 
heart againſt every human feeling; it corrupts 
the mind, and, if continued, will prove a canker 

to eat into our proſperity and importance. 
In combating the Weſt-India planter's reaſon- 
ing, I preſerve the utmoſt reſpect for his candour, 
I truſt 1 ſhall have pleaſed him in ſhewing that 
that juſtice and humanity, which he generouſly ac- 
knowledges to be on the ſide of the abolition 
contended for, are not at variance with political 
| rights 
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rights or worldly prudence. - He himſelf favours 
the plan, if the planter's intereſt could be ſecured. 
The whole depends on the circumſtance of new 
ſlaves being a profitable or loſing purchaſe. 
Robertſon ſays, planters deem it a misfortune, 
that England, after the reſtoration, refuſed to con- 
tinue to ſupply them with white ſervants. See his 
Inquiry, p: 54. Long agrees with me in their 
having been found a loſing bargain near twenty 
.years.ago. Since that they have advanced near 
one: third in value, and every expenſe about them 
1s increaſed, What is the fair concluſion which 
he makes? that the purchaſe muſt haſten the 
ruin of every involved planter. 

In ſtating the following objections, I have col- 
lected from every quarter, whatever I have found 
urged on the ſubject, and have given the moſt di- 
rect anſwers, each in its reſpective place. To 
preſerve brevity, I have been as careful as poſſi- 
ble to give no more on each head, than is neceſ- 
— to obviate the objection in its moſt direct 
ſenſe. | | 
I ſhall here remark, that till it can be fairly 
proved by the planter, in oppoſition to the reaſon- 
ing here uſed, and the authority of Robertſon and 
Long, that African ſlaves are, generally ſpeaking, 
a profitable purchaſe ; no argument for the conti- 
nuance of the ſlave trade, as far as it may affect 
our colonies, can have any weight on political 
conſiderations. And though this ſhould be indiſ- 
putably proved, and no anſwer here given ſhould 
m” ſuſtained as valid, yet ought the ſlave trade to 


* 


be aboliſhed, as long as its advocates allow, 
<« that it is unjuſt to enſlave negroes, that pw 
ple, in reſpect of us, innocent, are dragged from 
their homes and families, are murdered in a 2 


X 


fand ways, by chains, confinement, ſuffocatin 
air, cruel treatment; that they are forcibly tranſ- 
ported to diſtant iſlands, where not one in ten 
takes root, and there made to drawl out a wretch- 
ed exiſtence in inceſſant labour, without food, 
without clothes, without reſt, under the capricious 
treatment of any ſort of maſter, or any unfeeling 
boy that may be ſet with a whip over them. 

If we allow that power may confer right, may 
ſtifle a brother's groans, and trample on every 
unalienable privilege of human nature, let us 
boldly declare it, and ſend our fleets and armies, 
wherever reſiſtance is not expected, wherever 
ſlaves may be ſeized, and plunder or revenue 
may be acquired. It is now only that this object 
has caught the publick attention. Hitherto we 
have ſuffered ourſelves to be perſuaded, by inte- 
reſted men, without inquiry, of the advanta 
and propriety of this inhuman traffick. But after 
this open diſcuſſion, we cannot poſſibly go back. 
We will not, ſurely, permit certain murder to be 
carried on; and we cannot pretend to regulate a 
traffick, which is founded on murder, and cannot 
be ſeparated from it. Should we permit this 
traffick to be continued, we declare ourſelves to be 
the general enemies of- mankind; we are to be 
conſidered as a nation of robbers, and deſerve to 
be ſuſpected and held in abhorrence, and guarded 
againſt by every ſurrounding and diſtant ſtate. 
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OBJECTIONS 
TO THE, 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, 

WITH 


FN WES 


Objection 1. ¹¹ E planter will fhew bis reſem- 
ment of the meaſure, by treating 
his ſlaves more cruelly than before. 


Anſwer 1. The ſudden diminution of his pro- 


perty, in conſequence of ſuch treatment, will diſ- 
cover to him the prudence of accommodating 
himſelf to his new ſituation, and the neceſſity of 
treating his ſlaves with humanity. 


Object. 2. The ſugar colonies. will throw them- 
ſelves into the arms of France. 


ZFnſwo. 2. Then will Britain be freed of the 

| expenſe of their protection, and be able to procure 
lenty of ſugar at two thirds of the preſent price. 
Planters complain that they can hardly cultivate 
their plantations, while enjoying the monopoly " 
tne 
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the Britiſh market, How will they bear the re- 
duction of one third of its value in the markets of 
their new maſters, for that is the ordinary propor- 
tion of the price of French ſugars? This is an 
impotent threat, which for obvious reaſons ſhould 
have paſſed unnoticed, had it not been induſtri- 
ouſly circulated both in converſation and writin 
with a view to intimidate, -I truſt Britain has 
learned wiſdom ſufficient not to fight to retain 
Them. _ ; 
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IOI 
Obj wy 3. Planters i in debt will carry their ſlaves 
to the Spaniſh colonies. . 


Anſw. 3. This may be left to the vigilance of 
their creditots. | EM A 


Object. 4. The abolition of the flave trade is a 
plan of the new States of America to get Peſſeſſion of 
the ſugar colonies, 


Anſw. 4. The reader may be aſſured, that 
this objection, however extraordinary, has been 
actually ſtarted ; and it is indeed ſo truly unan- 
ſwerable, that it muſt be left to operate on his 
fears with all its force, 


Object. Ly Sugar cannot be 2 "ow fox 
reigners. 


- 


Anſw. 5. While gar is made, Britiſn money 
will command it. Foreign ſugars, near one third 
cheaper than Britiſh, have long found their way 
into our colonies. The importation may be ex- 
tended, but it will not be neceſſary. Indeed ſu- 
gar might be brought from the Eaſt-Indies, made 


by 


1 


3 free men, much cheaper than ſlaves can poſſi- 


b 
ſugar is ſold in Batavia by the cwt. for about 138. 
Arrack made from it is worth only . allon. 
Theſe prices would allow of the expenſe of 
to Europe, and the ſugar to be ſold at 3d. per 
pound in England. In Cochin China it is made 
even at half this price. Sages 


Object. 6. The planter will prove the abſurdity 


of the meaſure, by increaſing the ſeverity of bis manner 
of treating his ſlaves. 


| Anſw. 6. When he finds his property hurt by 
** ſtep, he will deſiſt from bbs onfecting * 
duct. Even ſuppoſe the whole deſtroyed by ſuch 
a method, the abolition of the ſlave trade would 
ſoon compenſate it to our common nature on the 
continent of Africa. eee 


Object. 7. Involved planters will waſte their 
flaves by exceſſive exertions. | 


Anſw. 7, Exceſlive exertions have conſtantly 
proved ruinous. Nor can the neceſſity of making 
ſuch exertions be avoided by the introduction of 
new ſlaves; becauſe they cannot poſſibly be made 
(ſee introduction) to pay their firſt coſt, expenſe, 


and loſs in ſeaſoning. Still the involved planter 


ſhuts his eyes, and goes on, though every exam- 
ple around him ſolicits him to abandon the vain 
attempt, The craving of avarice, and the preſ- 
ſure of debt, increaſe every year, till ruin and 


bankruptcy cloſe the ſcene of tyranny and wretch- 
edneſs, | 


Object. 8. 


y produce it in the Weſt-Indies. Good clayed 


reight 
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Object. 8. The neutral iſſands were ſettled, and 
their lands bought, in a confidence that government 
would continue to permit the importation of ſlaves. 


Anw. 8. The ſale of theſe lands has been 
cloſed near twenty years. If any of them be un- 
ſettled, they never can henceforth be profitably 
ſettled by African ſlaves; for they never repay 
their own immediate coſt, and therefore cannot 


contribute to clear lands and ere& buildings. 
The truth is, that the lands now remaining un- 


* 


cultivated, have not generally been paid for, or 
have been abandoned as unprofitable, DP 


* Obj ect. 9. Parliament bas given its anch: on to 
the trade by regulating it. 


Anſw. 9. If the countenance given by parlia- 
ment to this horrid trade, has conſtantly been pro- 
cured by the repreſentations of intereſted people, 
muſt government be charged with the conſequen- 
ces ariſing from the impoſition ? Becauſe we had 
laws that once fixed a commutation for murder, 
were we thereby precluded from ever improving 
our police? But this ſhews how cautious we ſhovld 


be, by any regulation, to give a ſanction to op- 


preſſion and murder, 


Object. 10, A religious ſociety is poſſeſſed of a 


Plantation in Barbadoes, and employs ſlaves. 


Auſw. 10. It holds the Codrington eſtate for 
particular purpoſes, on condition of keeping up a 
certain number of ſlaves, Like other abſent pro- 
prietors, it has ſuffered by the miſmanagement of 
ſervants. It is now in a train to anſwer both the 

intentions 


ft 43 3 
intentions of the donor, . and the wiſhes of huma- 


Object. 11. Dr. Burton, Secretary 10 this ſociety, 
wrote a letter to Mr. Benezet, under the direction of 
an eminent prelate, which acknowledged the lawful- 
neſs of ſlavery, as mentioned in the bible. 


Anſw. 11. That letter appears plainly to have 
been written under the impreſſion of an alarm 
for the conſequences of- agitating then the queſ- 
tion of liberty, for which the ſlaves were not pre- 
pared, nor the times fit. But even in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, the ſociety demanded for the ſlaves 
all that we contend for in the preſent advanced 
ſtate of the queſtion : .<* That ſlaves ſhould be 
treated with the utmoſt care and kindneſs, both 
with regard to temporals and ſpirituals ; that their 
labour ſhould be made eaſy to them in all re- 
ſpects; that they ſhould be provided with conve- 
niencies and accommodations to render their ſitu- 
ation comfortable ; and eſpecially that they ſhould 
be regularly inſtructed in the principles of the 
Chriſtian religion.” | FORD 


The abſtract queſtion, © is ſlavery lawful?” is 


not now agitated, We may allow its lawfulneſs 
in any caſe, where it can be proved, that injuſtice, 

murder, oppreſſion, and avarice, has not been 

exerciſed. The preſent queſtion is, may Lever- 

pool merchants fit out ſhips with atms, chains, 

baubles, and brandy, to bribe the Africans to 

riſe againſt their countrymen, to murder ſome, to 

enſlave others; to be delivered up to them to be 
chained, ſuffocated, ſtarved; to be tranſported 

to the ſugar colonies to work for planters without 
food, reſt, or raiment ; to be ill treated withour 
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ceſſation, without remedy. The Doctor, writing 
on the firſt queſtion, leaves it as he found the 
practice to be in the times of the apoſtles. The 
Leverpool ſlave trade was not before him; and 
even could the higheſt human ſanction be pro- 
duced in its favour, nature would revolt and re- 
fuſe her aſſent to the deciſion. We are not-indeed 
concerned in the defence of Dr. Burton. The ſub- 
ject had not then been canvaſſed, and was not un- 
derſtood. Dr. Burton's affirming ſlavery to be 
lawful, when he offers only vague or inconcluſive 
reaſoning in favour of his opinion, ought not to 
preclude us at this time from diſcuſſing the ſub- 
Jed, or forming a more juſt eſtimate of its merits. 


Object. 12. The treatment of horſes ſhould be 
regulated at home, before we look to Africa. 


Anſw. 12. When we have vindicated the 
rights of our fellows, it is to be hoped horſes will 
be confidered ; for doubtleſs they are an object of 
police. But doth not this ſhew, that a ſlave is 
eſteemed a mere beaſt of burden. 


Object. 13. To impriſon debtors, and impreſs 
men to ſerve in war, are violations of moral law, 
equally with domeſtic ſlavery. Conſiderations, p. 28. 


Anfw. 13. He who runs in debt knows the 
conſequences ; but all is a force upon the poor 
negroe. Many men enter into the ſea and land ſer- 
vice willingly; and thoſe who are impreſſed are 
treated as volunteers are. But we never heard of 
an African offering himſelf to be received into a 
flave ſhip ; nor when he was forced on board, of 
having been put on a footing with the ſhip's crew. 
But the impreſſed ſailor is among his country- 

men, 


(3s ) 

men, and ſerves his country. What common tie 
ſubſiſts between an African, living 1260 miles 
from the ſea-coaſt, and a Weſt-Indian planter, to 
induce him to ſubmit to be tied neck and heel, to 
die a thouſand ſuffocating deaths on ſhip board; 
to go and be beaten, half ſtarved, and abuſed, in 
the cultivation of a plant, from which he reaps 
no profit? 


Odſject. 14. Tbe axitation of this queſtion will 
raiſe a rebellion among the flaves, 


Anſw. 14. Helpleſs wretches! Their ſpitits are 
too much broken down to think of rebellion. But 
if it be ſuſpected, let the planters, inſtead of mov- 
ing heaven and earth to prevent their relief, come 
nobly forward, and propoſe a plan for their protec- 
tion. They will bleſs and cheerfully ſerve them. 
It ſeems the Aſſembly of Jamaica have diſcreet- 
ly taken this precaution; and in the preamble to 
the bill have fully eſtabliſhed againſt the advo- 
| cates for ſlavery, all the oppreſſion and miſery 
with which this helpleſs ſtate has been charged in 
our colonies, 


Obj ect. 1 3. Slaves cannot be truſted with arms. 


Anſw. 15, They have formed a part of the 
militia in Barbadoes, and have been found faith- 
ful. This would univerſally be the caſe, were 
they advanced in ſociety. They acquire the emu- 
lation of Britons, and would exert themſelves in 
their cauſe, had they privileges or property to 
contend for. | 


Object. 16. Africa is unable to ſupport her in- 
babitants, without allowing of emigration. 


C 2 Anſw, | 
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'- Anſw, 16. Let then our ſlave traders wait, 
till they are invited to carry away the overplus 
inhabitants. But does this agree with the ac- 
count of the wild or deſolated ſtate in which every 
2 Africa appears, whence the wretched in- 

abitants have been carried away. If Africa over- 
flowed, it would not be neceſſary to tie the emi- 

grants two and two with yokes, to preyent their 
eſcape. They would iſſue in the ſhape of armies, 


and muſt be oppoſed not with cart whips, but 
with arms. 32 TS 2 


Object. 17. Negroes. are an inferior race. of 


Anſw. 17. This is boldly affirmed by Mr. 
Eſtwick ; but every man of candour acquainted 
with them will deny it. But ſuppoſe it, will 
thoſe who plead for laws in favour of horſes, 
maintain that negroes are to be trepanned, mur- 
dered by thouſands, and enſlaved for the indul- 
gence of our avarice ? | | 


Object. 18. Slaves of negroe grandees are as much 
their ſtock as a farmer's implements are his. 


Anſtw. 18. What is this to a Leverpool trader? 
Has he a charter for making a profit of all the 
villany and injuſtice that prevails in the world? 
Suppoſe the wretched ſlaves originally the pro- 
perty of tyrants. Is he at liberty to add to their 
ſuffering, and make their lot ſtill more miſera- 
ble? If their tyrants were not bribed to part with 
them, they would have ſtrong inducements to 
keep and make them profitable for themſelves. 
But when we offer ſpirits, and every other allur- 
ing bribe in exchange for them, every trifling 
Ag e temporary 


2 © 
(3) 
temporary diſguſt iti the miſter, ſeals the fate of 
the ſlave to new hardſhips, to undeſcribable ſuf- 
„ 7 PCs. £264 9164, 10 
Object. 19. Teo Africanus deſeribes the negroes 
of his time, anno 1500, as brutiſh, and then ſold for 


ſlaves, before the commencement of the preſent traffick. 


Anſw. 19. He ſays the ſhepherds and moun- 
taineers, of all the different African nations, as 
well as negroes, were brutiſh ; but that the people 
of the plains and cities were poliſhed, having arts, 
ſciences, and laws among them. He viſited only 
the ſettlements along 'the Senegal branch of the 
Niger, and ſays the countries ſouthward were poſ- 
ſeſſed by rich induſtrious people, great lovers of 
Juſtice and equity. He mentions the kings of 
Tombuto and Burno, two negroe ſtates, as going 
to war to take ſlaves to be fold to merchants, trad- 
ing to Ægypt and the Mediterranean cities. But 
do we argue for ſlavery, becauſe at all times the 
ſtrong have enthralled the weak? Becauſe Joſeph 
was ſold by his brethren, was Pharoah vindicated 
for enſlaving the whole Hebrew nation? Or are 
we to continue for ever to encourage negroes to 
kidnap each other to be fold to us, becauſe 300 
years ago the king of Tombuto kidnapped and 
ſold his neighbours? © 


Object. 20. No negroe nation makes a figure in 
agriculture, or uſeful arts. 01 


Anſw. 20. We are apt, like the old Greeks, 
to term every thing barbarous, that differs from 


our own artificial manners. But let any man read 


Mr. Mathews's Account of Guinea, profeſſedly 
publiſhed to vindicate the ſlave trade, and ſay 
C 3 whether 
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whether they have not laws and cuſtoros worthy 
of the imitation of the moſt enlightened nations, 
and poſſeſs not a knowledge of agriculture and 
arts, that wants only an extenſion of obſervation 
to be beforehand with ſeveral nations in Europe. 


Object. 21. Supplies from Africa are neceſſary to 
keep up the ſtock, | | 


Auſw. 21. Becauſe planters prefer the hopes (I 
deny they ever poſſeſs the ſubſtance, ſee Introd.) 
of preſent profit to future advantage; and com- 
mit their affairs to managers, who, being nat con- 
cerned in what may happen thirty years hence, pre- 
fer the buying to the breeding of ſlaves, Hence we 
may judge how far to believe them, when they ſay 
they favour population. Or how can population 
be favoured where there is a want of faod, clothes, 
and every conveniency neceſſary for its encou- 
ragement ? where, perhaps, the plantation is left 
to a raw lad, who knows nothing af government 
but the whip, who has no care but to hurry on 
the work ; who, pinched himſelf in every neceſ- 
ſary, has nothing to divide with the nurſe, or 
the ſick, the faint ar hungry ſlave, But ſtop the 


trade, and their opinion and practice will both be 
changed. That increaſe of ſlaves from the births, 


which accompanies humane treatment on every 
lantation, in every iſland where now practiſed, 
will then be general. But wherefore ſhould we 
to Africa for ſlaves? Why not to France, 
4 or Italy? It would be equally lawful, and 
the little oppoſition we might meet with, would 
encourage a military ſpirit among us, without 
the expenſe of fleets or armies. 


Ohject. 22. 


C 39 ) 


.. Object. 22. Small Plantations in debt, will be 
abandoned, or united 1 others, | 


Anſw. 22. It is the beſt thing that can happen 
both to debtor and creditor; for ſuch never pay 
intereſt money ; nor indeed do they ſupport them- 
ſelves, except where the planter is out of debt, 
and lives with his ſlaves, planting proviſions for 
himſelf and them, and being contented to ſend to 
market as much ſugar as an attention to theſe ob- 
jects will permit, to purchaſe what his plantation 


affords not, 


Object. 23. Large plantations will ſend leſs 
ſugar to market. 


Anſw. 23. In every plantation much land is 
E in canes that pays not for the culture. Per- 
aps one fourth part of St. Kitts is in this ſitua- 
tion, and a much greater proportion in ſome other 
colonies. Turn this into proviſions for the ſlaves, 
and graſs for the cattle; fewer ſlaves will do the 
work, and the reduced quantity of land reſerved 
for the canes, getting more manure, will ſtand 
the weather better, and produce more certain and 


better crops. 


Object. 24. The importation of ſugar, and its 
revenue, will be affefted. | 


Anſw. 24. The importation. of fugar will 
never be profitably increaſed (ſee introduction) 
by the purchaſe of African ſlaves ; and we have 
proved that the revenue depends not on the quan- 
tity of ſugar made in our own colonies; for we 
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may raiſe the ſame, or higher duties; on foreign 
ſugars. (See Introduction, and Object. 5.) | 
Object. 26. The conf, mption of Britiſh commo- 
dities in the iſlands will be leſſened. if 9 8 
Anſe.25. The conſumption of the ſugar colonies 


is hardly half the conſumption of half a million of 
people in a diſtant quarter of the globe. But the 


abolition will greatly increaſe it. For the ſlaves 


muſt be better ſupplied than hitherto with neceſ-. 


ſaries; and as they advance in ſociety they will 
increaſe in their demands, 


Object. 26. The cultivation of the cane will 
be diminiſhed. 8 | | 


Anſw. 26, $80 it may, and yet the quantity of 


ſugar, and the profit from it, be increaſed, if only 


what pays for the culture (Object. 23.) be uſed; 
lands producing leſs than an hogſhead per acre, 
hardly pay for the culture. Our iſlands contain 
about four millions of acres. A crop is taken 
from the ſame land every ſecond year; from ſome 
freſh lands eyery year ; - 120,000 acres of good 
land ſelected for each crop, might give from 
180,000 to 200,000 hogſheads, which exceeds a 
medium crop at preſent. According to Long's 
eſtimate, 200,000 hogſheads may be made by 
300,000 ſlaves, without leſſening their numbers. 
A much leſs number properly fed and worked, 
and aſſiſted with cattle, would be ſufficient. 


Object. 27. The new iſlands require new flaves, 
and plantations underbanded may be improved by 
the ls | | 

Anſw, 27, 
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Anſw. 27. Hardly has one plantation in the 
new iſlands given the loweſt uſual intereſt on its 
coſt and expenſes. But the price of African ſlaves 
is now advanced ſo high (Object. 24) that hence- 
forth no purchaſe of them can poſſibly turn out 

rofitable. The value of a negroe's labour, argu- 
ing from Long's eſtimate, vol. 2. p. 437, 438, of 
three ſlaves to two hhds. can be reckoned only at 
£8. But the ufual rent and inſurance of a ſlave, is 
from L10 to LF 12, and there is nothing left for the 
returns of the lands, &c. occupied by them. If 
ever, from this time, new lands be brought into 
culture, ſome other method, than this of working 
them by African ſlaves, muſt be tried. Let the 
planter twiſt the calculation as he pleaſes, he will 
never prove a new ſlave profitable.“ 


Object. 28. The planter can bear no interruption 
in the annual ſupply of ſlaves, 


Anſiw. 28. In the late war he bore the inter- 
ruption for about ſix years, without any ſenſible 
injury. Since that time he has made but ſmall 
uſe of the trade; but though in his own power, 
has turned it over to the French and Spaniards. 
There is an accommodating diſpoſition in man, 
that adapts itſelf ro neceſſity. This meaſure in- 
deed will only keep the planter, even in the opi- 
nion of Long, from running in debt. Er 


* Robertſon indeed ſuppoſes a ſlave to produce a hhd. of 
ſugar ; but whatever it might be ann. 1730, when he wrote, 
it is double of what is now produced. Even ſuppoſing par- 
ticular inſtances of plantations where this proportion takes 
place, the profit will be found exceeding ſmall, when every 
expenſe is deducted. 


Object. 29, 
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Object. 29. The planter will be ruined. 


- Anfſeo. 29. Not one will be injured (Object. 7. 
27, 28.) whoſe ruin is not already ſealed. He who 
is not in debt, will accommodate himſelf to his 
ſituation. He will throw out, or fallow his poor 
grounds. He will manure better what remains. 
He will allot lands for proviſions and graſs. He 
will uſe the aſſiſtance of cattle. He will work 
ſlaves not as hitherto againſt time, but a certain 
taſk of work. He will allow them food, reſt, and 
clothing. He will hire white people, or free ne- 
groes and mulattoes (of whom there are great 
numbers in the colonies, without employment) 
for domeſticks, and turn his ſlaves into the field. 
He will buy up around him for the culture of the 
cane, thoſe ſlaves that are now employed in leſs 
productive labour, or that belong to poor free 
people, who are kept poor and idle, depending on 
their ſlaves induſtry, This plan is alſo the beſt 
that the involved planter can purſue, unleſs he 
can fell his ſlaves and other property to a more 
wealthy neighbour. Thus by being prevented 
from purchaſing new ſlaves, many may be forced 
to methods of humanity, and ſaved from otherwiſe 
inevitable ruin. 


Odject. 30. 4 ſugar Plantation is a profitable 
manufactory. 


Anſw. 30. It is, even in the opinion of Ro- 
bertſon and Long, an expenſive loſing one. It 
will in no caſe ſucceed, but on a large ſcale, where 
it can have within itſelf proviſions, recruits of 
flaves and cattle. Even few of the moſt profit- 
able could bear to be brought to rr if 

| ELF 
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their expenſes were carried on from the firſt pur= 
chaſe, i | | | f . 


Object. 31. White men cannot work in a Weſt- 
Indian climate. 


Anſw. 31. Nor white nor black can ſupport 
unremitting labour, without food or reſt, But 
white men kept from new rum, may, in the morn- 
ing and evening, perform double the preſent taſk 
of ſlaves, without ſuffering from the climate. 
Barbadoes, St. Kitts, and Nevis, were originally 
ſettled by white men. It was only on the intro- 
duction of negroes, that they began to decreaſe in 
numbers.“ But the mortality could not poſlibly 
have been greater among them than has been 
lately in the new iſlands, and in clearing freſh 
lands in Jamaica, 


Object. 32. Nor will they work with ſlaves. 


Anſw, 32. Poor white men work along with 
their ſlaves. The beſt fortunes that have been 
eſtabliſhed in the Weſt-Indies, have been made by 
thoſe, who firſt worked to buy, and then ſhared 
labour with a ſlave. There is, I believe, a baro- 
net now alive, whom his mother tied on her back, 


®* Robertſon, p. 45, obſerves, that even after the reſtora- 
tion, the whites exceeded the blacks in number; that the 
ſlave trade was not extended till after that time. He ſays, 
Inquiry, p. 10, for the firſt 30 years, Barbadoes was culti- 
yated by white ſervants, and might advantageouſly have been 
continued, p. 52. He ſays, planters would not uſe ſlaves 
(Africans) if they could avoid it, p. 54. They deem it a 

misfartune that England refuſed to continue to ſupply them 
with white ſervants, p. 15. that the ſlave trade deſtroys mil. 
lions of lives. 
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while ſhe fed" the mill with canes. The author 
became acquainted with a Frenchman in St. Vin- 

cent's, who began with his two hands, and ſettled 

and ſtocked in ſucceſſion, five coffee plantations, 
Object. 33. Free negroes or mulattoes will not 
work with flaves in the field, © 7 EDN 


-  Anſw. 33. Then hire them as domeſtics, and 
turn domeſtic flaves into the field. The colonies 
at preſent contain twice as many ſlaves as are ne- 
ceſſary, if properly aſſiſted, treated, and worked, to 
ſend the preſent produce to market ; and any ſup- 
ply of labourers, if really wanted, is preferable to 
the African ſlave trade. Nor can an objection to 
the turning of domeſtics and others into the field, 
be made by him, who propoſes to go to Africa to 
kidnap, or encourage others to kidnap, and force 
happy free people from their native country, to 
endure. a ſucceſſion of miſeries in their paſſage to 
the Weſt-Indies, that perhaps one in ten may 
work in his field a half ſtarved: flave, - "BL 


Object. 34. Slaves are captives ſaved from the 
ſword, under a tacit agreement of ſerving the con- 
gueror, or him to whom be may allot their ſervices, 
under pain, if at. any time dijobedient, of being put 10 
tbe ſword, 


" 'Anſw. 34. A man contending with a man in 
a ſtate of nature, may put his adverſary to death, 
to place his own life out of danger. But when 
his ſafety is effected, he loſes all power over his 
adverſary's life, Nor can he recover that power 
by any circumſtance, or any fiction, till he and 


his adverſary, (in this caſe his ſlave) be placed in 
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the ſituation, in which the relation of maſter and 
ſlave commenced. Suppoſe this tacit compact; 
on the part of the ſlave, it was made under the 
impreſſion of bodily fear, and cannot therefore be 
equally binding with a free compact. The cir- 
cumſtance that brought him within his adverſa- 
ry's power, might, in his opinion, be treachery, 
or violence. He will therefore ſubmit to the 
conſequences only till he can help himſelf. But 
ſuppoſe this compact binding in any moral degree, 
a breach of it in the ſlave muſt be judged by the 
laws of the community, of which he is become a 
member. By being admitted into the family or 
ſervice of his conqueror, he is, or ſnould be, con- 
ſidered as belonging to the community. The 
maſter loſes his abſolute power over him, the 
moment he ſheaths his ſword; and the conduct 
of each to the other muſt be judged by the laws 
which obtain in the ſtate. This appears even in 
the bloody law of Barbadoes; for in fixing a ſcan- 
dalous fine on the maſter who murders his ſlave; 
it declares that the power of life and death is not 
in him, but the publick. 

This interpretation. is agreeable to the mild 
doctrine of the ſcriptures, which the advocates for 
ſlavery are conſtantly wreſting to the moſt horrid 
purpoſes. When Eliſha led the Aſſyrians blind- 
fold to Samaria, the king of Iſrael ſays, „ Shall 
I ſmite them.” The prophet forbids him (not in 
the name of the Lord), but refers him to an ac- 
knowledged principle of equity, . Wouldeſt thou 
ſmite thoſe whom thou haſt taken captive with 
thy ſword, and with thy bow.” (2 Kings vi; 22.) 
This plainly admits that the victor loſes all power 
of life and death, by taking his adverſary priſoner. 
Therefore the African tyrant conveys no. ſuch 


power, 
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power, by transferring his captives over to Lever · 

I traders; nor can they be purchaſed from him, 
under the perſuaſion of his having any ſuch 
right, | ; | TY 


Ob} eck. 35. Slaves are neceſſary as domeſtics, and 
bandy=cr 47 th Men. | 4 « 


Auſw. 35. A ave handy-craftſman, performs 
not one third of the ordinary taſk of a freeman, 
But white handy-craftſmen may be increaſed as 
wanted, Families entertain from 20 to 60 ſlaves, 
who do not the work of 5 or 6 hired ſervants: 
The whole number of tradeſmen, domeſtics and 
others, not employed about ſugar in the colonies, 
may be eſtimated at 150,000. Theſe being ef- 
fective people, and worked in the field, well fed, 
properly taſked, and aſſiſted by cattle, might of 
themſelves ſend more than the preſent quantity of 
ſugar to market. This exchange from the houſe 
to the field, often takes place from caprice, as a 
puniſhment, and handy- craft ſlaves are occaſion- 
ally ſent in there. In any caſe, the exchange can- 
not encroach ſo much on the rights of humanity, 
as the ſlave trade to Africa, 


Object. 36. No ſupply can be found if the trade 
Be aboliſhed. | | 


Anjw. 36. This is anſwered (Object. 27, 28, 
29.) Perhaps not more than one half of the ef- 
feaive ſlaves in our colonies is actually employed 
in the culture of the cane. There is then in the 
colonies a ſufficient ſupply of field ſlaves, till the 
encouragement of population ſhall have taken 


effect. OY 
Ob; ect, 
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Object. 37. Africa will gain nothing by our 
abandoning the trade. 


* Anſw. 37. Suppoſe this true; may we not uſe 
the ſame argument for going to rob and murder 
travellers on the high-way; becauſe, were we to 
ſtay at home, they might probably be robbed and 
murdered by others? Are we to pay no regard to 
equity and juſtice, becauſe theſe rules may poſſibly 
be infringed by others equally in a particular caſe, 
whether we meddle or meddle not? Is it not an 
inſult to the national character, to attempt to im- 
poſe ſuch reaſoning on the publick ? Is it not de- 
claring to all Europe, that profit is the idol to 
which we bow ? | 
But while the advocates of ſlavery are forced 
to acknowledge, that this trade renders the ſtate 
of Africans in their own country inſecure and 
wretched, they muſt allow that a change is a 
thing to be deſired. But ſome one muſt firſt be- 
in; and who more proper than that ſtate, which 
as carried on the horrid traffic with peculiar cir- 
cumſtances of ſyſtematic cruelty, farther than any 
other nation. Suppoſe Africa not relieved ; yet 
by our abolition of the ſlave trade, we ſhall re- 
trieve our reputation, we ſhall ſave the lives of 
our ſeamen, we ſhall prevent the mixing of inno- 
cent blood with our riches, with our revenues, to 
be a canker to eat into our private happineſs and 
publick proſperity. But aſſuredly the benefit 
will be extended to Africa, will improve her man- 
ners, will civilize her tribes, and gradually exalt 
her ſtate among the nations. 


Object. 38. Slaves are happier than Engliſh 
peaſants. 8 


Anſew. 
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Anſw. 38. Have peaſants their eyes beat out, 
their 9 broken, their fleſh' furrowed by the 
whip, their wives expoſed to a bailiff's lol Are 
they, without remedy, confined to any, the moſt 
unreaſonable oppreſſive maſter? Are their wives 
and children taken from them, and ſold to diſtant 
parts? Are they obliged to cultivate barren ſpots 
of ground on Sundays for food ? Is their daily al- 
lowance ſix ounces of flour? Have they no warm 
clothing ; no linen to wrap their new- born babe 
in? But it is endleſs to mark the difference. The 
afſertion inſults common ſenſe. | | 


'* Object. 39. Negrors are boppier in | the colonies 
than in Africa. 


. Anſw. 39. Poſitively denied. Do 3 ever 
offer themſelves to be received into our flave 
ſhips, to eſcape from their wretched country? Is 
there not a charm in the place of nativity, that 
makes, to the natives, Greenland more deſirable 
than the poliſhed parts of Europe ? Do they not 
ſeize every opportunity of riſing againſt, or eſ- 
caping from their oppreſſors ? Do they not in- 
creaſe in their, own country, and decreaſe in our 
more deſirable colonies ? For one moment ſup- 
oſe this true. For one that lives to ſettle in the 
Weſt-Indies, ten are killed, ſuffocated, or loſt to 
Africa. To make one man happy, muſt ten be 
deſtroyed ? But how can wretched Africa bear 
an annual loſs of 200,000 people in the prime of 
life, at which the ſlave trade and its conſequences 
may be fairly eſtimated, while happy Weſt-In- 
dians (by the report of the African merchant, a 
writer on the planter's ſide) require an annual ſup- 


ply of 40,000, or nearly one tenth of the whole? 
This 


( ay ) 


This objection is advanced for a particular purpoſe, 
and is exaggerated. But we know certainly that little 
and very eaſy: labour ſupplies them with food and 
clothing in Africa; unceaſing labour ſtarves them 
in the Weſt-Indies. Indeed, how can they be faid 


to be happy in a country, who, in ſeveral iflands, 
have not à ſcrap of land allotted for their main- 
tenance, that can be turned to any other cul- 
ture ? | 


ject. 40. Creole | enxerate, erefore 
Fg — be kent 22 faves. 277%; hg 


Anſw. 40. Suppoſe the fact true, I venture to 
affirm, that few inhabitants of the ſugar colonies 
have ever placed themfelves in circumftances to 
make the obſervation. It is rather ſurpriſing that it 
was never brought forward till the month of May, 
1788. But I in the ſtrongeſt manner deny the 
fact from my own obſervation. In every caſe 
within my knowledge, the farther back the 
could trace his Creoliſm, the more he valued him- 
ſelf, the more he was valued. Families, degene- 
rate, which, like Egyptian kings, confine their 
marriages to brothers and ſiſters. But there is no 
reaſon why a progeny drawn from the caſual inter- 
courſe of individuals of a hundred nations, differ- 
ing in feature, language, and cuſtoms, ſhould de- 
generate, except from hard and oppreſſive uſage, 


which ſtifles nature in its origin; and this can de- 


rive ſmall honour on the planter, who adduces this 


ooo in favour of his harſh treatment of his 
aves. 


Object. 41 5 The labour of Haves is cheaper than 
that of free men. | 
Anſew. 41. 
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| Arſe. 41. Moſt poſitively denied e. The plaht- 
er affirms, that it requires fix ſlaves to do the 
work of one peaſant.+ The moſt pinching allow- 
ance that can be given to a ſlave, and the loweſt 
eſtimate his rent and inſurance can be laid at, muſt 
amount to a much larger ſum, than the price 
of the bare handy labour of any peaſant, with- 
out cattle and inſtruments of huſbandry. But 
it has been proved (ſee introduction) that the 
labour of a ſlave pays not for his coſt and expenſe 
in ſeaſoning. A maſter muſt ſupply the death of 
a ſlave at an enormous expenſe from the ſlave- 
market. For a little better food and clothing, 
in return for a double taſk of work, the peaſant, 
without coſt, breeds labourers in ſucceſſion for his 
employers. But when it is acknowledged that 
flaves do leſs work than peaſants, (if they do it 
cheaper, then they earn leſs in the ſame time, and 
Have therefore leſs means to buy the comforts of 

life) how then can they be happier than Engliſh 
| peaſants, for example, (Object. 38.) who earn ſo 
much more by their labour, and therefore have 
more the means of indulgence ? | 


| Object. 42. Suppoſe a plague among Aaves, how 
is the loſs to be repaired ? 


Anſw. 42. Suppoſe a plague in London, muſt 
the citizens form themſelves into bands, to go 


» Wherever this aſſertion is uſed, the objection has either 
been already obviated, or the reaſon follows on which this 
anſwer is founded. The Reader, I truſt, will find no ſimple 
aſſertion of this kind; rome where the Author's experience 
entitles him to oppoſe to unfounded affirmation, what he him- 
ſelf has been an eye-witneſs of; .and where attempts have 
been made to impoſe on men, who have never been in cir- 
cumſtances to examine the facts alleged, 

+ See 88. Kitt's Libel, 
and 
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and ſurround and ſet fire to the neighbouring 


rowns, and murder, rob, and carry eff the inha- 


bitants, to make good the loſs? Or, will they, 
for this purpoſe, fit out ſhips, and commit de- 
predations on the coaſt of France? Would they 
not rather-endeavour tv purify their town, encou- 


rage matrimony, and grant privileges to ſuch. 
uſeful people, as could be perſuaded to ſettle 


among them, and wait patiently for the reſult? 


taſter d 


Anſw. 43. It is not even ſuggeſted, (See in- 
troduction) till their improvement ſhall have made 
it the maſter's intereſt freely to beſtow it. The 
ſimple abolition of the trade, operating as a kind 
neceſſity on the intereſt and diſcretion of the 
planter, and taking away this deluſive lure from 
ſhort-ſighted avarice, will do every thing at pre- 
ſent for the ſlave, that humanity requires, If any 
abuſes remain, they may be regulated as diſcover- 
ed, without injury to the maſter's property, or his 
juſt authority over it. 


Object. 44. If freed they toil not work, 


 Anfw. 44. This concluſion is drawn from the 
indolence of ſavages. Bur it is not propoſed to free 
them, till they ſhall have been civilized, and pre- 
pared for the government of law, and have their 
maſter's conſent, To ſuppoſe that in ſuch circum- 
ſtances they will not exert themſelves to procure 
the conveniences and comforts of life, in the ſame 
manner as other civilized people, is to deny them 
the attributes of human nature, But there are many 

| D 3 particular 


Object. 43. Emancipation of flaves will ruin the 
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inſtances in the colonies to contradict the fact; and 
in North America many planters have emancipated 
their ſlaves, and afterwards hired them to work 
by the day or piece, and found their advantage in 
it, The colliers in 'Scotland have been lately 
freed, to the mutual benefit of maſter and ſer- 
vant. But indeed the objection is a mere con- 
jecture, for very few have ever been freed in the 
Weſt-Indies, on which the obſervation could be 


Properly made. 


Object. 45. Free negroes are miſerable. 


Anſw. 45. Hitherto free negroes have had no 
roper rank in ſociety, nor any fixed employment. 
Thoſe who are freed are generally concubines or 
favourites, who are not always the fitteſt perſons 
to be made free; and they generally are oppreſſed 


and ill treated, for want of a patron or protector. 


Therefore, no deduction can be drawn from any 
obſervation made on them at preſent. But there 
are accidental inſtances of ſome, who, having been 
freed, have done themſelves and their country 
credit, Nor can this aſſertion be maintained, bur 
by thofe who deny them the participation of one 
common nature, which in every nation, in the 
fame circumſtances, leads to the ſame conduct. 


- Obje&. 46. Theft is lightly puniſhed in the co- 
lonies. Fee PHY FA 


 Anſw. 46. Not always. I have myſelf ſeen 
fuch inſtances of puniſhment on bare ſuſpicion, as 
would make humanity ſhudder. But what muſt 
be the heart of that man, who can puniſh with ſe- 
verity a wretch, breaking a cane, or ſtealing to 
7. ſatisfy 


HE 


fatisfy that hunger, which his parſimony has occa- 
ſioned. Indeed the N of canes in my 
time, was a kind of high treaſon, to be puniſhed 
with particular ſeverity. Oy: 


Object. 47. Planters are miſrepreſented; there- 
fore probably Guinea captains are ſo likewiſe. 


Anſw. 47. If the planter's own conſcience con- 
demns him not, we bring not his character into 
the queſtion. Without quoting names, cruel 
facts are alleged as connected with ſlavery. But 
the reputations of planters and Guinea captains, 
are not touched on. There are good men in both 
lines. It is the oppreſſion and murder of friend- 
leſs Africans, for which the publick attention is 
claimed, 5 8 o 


Object. 48. A profit is drawn from the ſlaves ſold 
to foreigners. The French at Martinico have paid as 
bigh as {, 60 for a new ſlave. 


Anſw. 48. Here the intereſts of the ſlave mer- 
chant and of the planter diſagree. French 
planters particularly, not having much intereſt. 
money to pay, and managing their own planta- 
tions, can allot more of their produce to the 
increaſe of their ſtock, and give higher prices 
than our planters are willing to fpare from their 
own perſonal expenſes. The French planter does. 
not, any more than the Engliſh, make an ordinary 
intereſt of his money by the purchaſe of new 
ſlaves ; but he prefers this method of appropriat- 
ing his income to that of ſpending it on his own. 
perfonal indulgencies. The high prices at Mar- 
tinico may be accounted for from the encourage- 
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n 
tnent given to thoſe, who carry ſlaves to Hiſpa- 
niola, which draws. the principal trade thither. 
Bur it. can only take place in particular caſes, 
for no new ſlave can ever be worth ſq high a price, 


for the cultivation of the ſugar cane, and that 
iſland needs but few ſupplies, | 


Object. 49. If profitable for the French to buy, 
why not for us? | 


Anſto. 49. The French iſlands being more 
fertile than ours, can bear a more expenſive culti- 
vation; and their ſlaves being better fed and 
clothed, though unproductive, are not ſo much ſo 
as our flaves. Of 890,000 ſlaves imported into 
St. Domingo in 96 years preceding 1774, there 
remained 140,000 Creoles, or one Creole from 
ſix Africans. Our whole number of Creoles would 
not be perhaps in the propartian of ane from 12 
Africans imported into our colonies. | 


Object. 50, The French having no longer a com- 
petition with us, will buy their ſlaves cheap if we 
abandon the trade, W 11 P 4 t 

Anfw. 50, In all ſettled trades the profit ſoon 
becomes to be nearly equally diſtributed among 
all thoſe who are concerned in it, Every work- 
man and broker, through whoſe hands any article 
paſſes, will each man have a ſhare of the advan- 


tage, and proportion his expenſes and rate of liv- 


ing accordingly, Hence, when an article has been 
once ſettled at a certain price, it, can hardly ever 
be reduced back to its original caſt, even when 
that circumſtance is removed, which firſt occa- 
honed the riſe, The tax on glaſs is ſaid to — 

| - cen 
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been doubled on the conſumer. Repeal the tax, 
the price would not be diminiſhed in proportion, 
the workman will not give up his extra day at the 
ale-houſe, nor the merchant his country ſeat. 
Slaves, beſides the expenſes of the ſhip, which 
are £8 more, now coſt in goods, on the coaſt 
of Africa, at a medium about £18, Paſling 
through a variety of hands from the inland coun- 
tries, in each of which a profit muſt be left, any 
reduction of price on the coaſt muſt make ſlaves 
a loſing bargain, therefore the reduction of the 
price will counterbalance the want of competition. 
A manufacturer, who loſes part of his cuſtomers, 
produces goods only ſufficient to ſupply his leſſen- 
ed demand, and muſt try to lay a higher price on 
them, to make up for the loſs of his 1. trade. 
But if we can ſhew that the ſlave trade is at beſt 
precarious, and often a loſing trade, ſhould the 
demand for ſlaves only change hands from us to 
the French, then will the French only extend a 
loſing traffick. If the demand be leſſened, then 
will the flave-brokers quantum of profit be leſſen- 
ed, which the preſent ſtate of the trade will not 
bear. This leaves us to conclude, that the French 
cannot draw great advantages from our abandon- 
ing the trade to them, 


| Obſerv. 51. FV we give up the trade, the French 
wh extend their ſhare of it. | 


Anſw. 51. Suppoſe that others ſucceſsfully rob 
and murder on the highway, muſt we join. the 
lawlefs band. At preſent, the French buy many 
ſlaves on the coaſt from our brokers. Our goods 
pay for them, our factories accommodate them. 
Stop theſe channels, and the French cannot at 

D4 once 
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once eaflly ſupply the goods, or procure the flaves 
To us 101 {by the acknowledgment of men well 
acquainted with the trade, when they have not a 
particular point to cnn Do and on the 
id o 


whole, a lofing trade. ne company carry it 
on, that company muſt become bankrupt. But 
their preſent ſhare has ſo few allurements for their 
own merchants, that their government offers a 
bounty to Engliſh ſhips to be employed in it under 
French papers for the ſettlement of new lands in St. 
Domingo, Our merchants are now engaged 
under falſe p to carry it on. Still the 
French planter complains of the hardſhip im- 

ſed on him by the advanced price of ſlaves. 

erefore, if the French extend their trade, 
they will extend their loſs, eſpecially of ſeamen, 
which extraordinary as ours (ſee introd.) is, greatly 
exceeds our proportion.“ In the mean time, it is 
a ſubject of diſcuſſion for government, to deter- 
mine how far an eaperneſs for lucre may be 
indulged in our traders, when directed to the 
improvement of a rival colony, with a view to 
the eſtabliſhment of a marine, though at the 
expenſe of the individual planters who puſh it 
oh. In another point of view, if the ſubje@ be 
properly propoſed, may we not ſuppoſe the French 
as Capable as we are of * influenced by ſen- 
timents of humanity and juſtice ? 


Od ect. 52. France has opened a trade for ſlaves 

om Mozambique, inſtead of giving up the Guinea 
trade, we ſhould follow them thither, and comt in for 
our ſhare. : 5 | 


May we not ſuppeſe that theſe allurements are thrown 
out to, our traders, in order to ſave their own men and ſhips 


from the deſtruction cauſed by this horrid trade. | 


698) 


Anw. 32. Can no villany be committed on 
the face of the „but we muſt long to be a 
party ? Such is the loſs of lives in this trade, from 
the change of climates, and the length of the 
voyage, that though the ſlaves be purchaſed for a 
mere trifle, they find little encouragement to con- 
rinue in it. But before we engage, it will be wiſe 
in us to provide ourſelves with ſablimate, as is 
the practice among the French, quietly to poiſon 
the unhappy wretches, when from the lengrh of 
the voyage water or proviſions begin to fail. This 
the French avow as a leſs ſhocking method of 
committing neceſſary murder, than throwing them 
overboard alive, as our Collingwood did in the 
voyage to Jamaica, 


Object. 53. This abolition will raiſe diſputes on 
the coaſt of Africa with the French, 


Anſw. $3, The limits of our factories are 
eſtabliſhed, Where the French hitherto have 
not been permitted to buy ſlaves, they cannot 
expect to be indulged to the hindrance of our 
traffic in wood, gums, ivory, gold, &c. From 
their want of factories, they cannot extend their 
flave-rrade. If the minds of the natives be once 
pre-occupied in favour of the barter trade, they 
will not allow ſlave-brokers to paſs, but at an 
expenſe, which the trade cannot bear. Perhaps 
the Dutch, Danes, and Portugueſe, may be in- 
duced to follow. our example. Then the ſlave 
trade could not be carried on to any great extent. 


Object. 54. Slaves will be fmnggled in from other 
iſlands 10 OUrsS, x 


Anfw. 5 4. 


= _ , Anſw. 54. Not at preſent, becauſe our plan- 
1 ters living in England cannot afford to give as 
Wi high prices as foreigners give. Our planters now 
1 do not, or cannot, buy what they think the ne- 
1 ceſſary ſupplies at the preſent advanced price; 
if and if they did buy them, according to 25 , 
* | they would. find them an unprofitable 3 
„ ' - Smuggled negroes cannot coſt leſs than 20 per 
| cent. above the preſent rate; how will our plan- 
ters be able to afford this? But when ſmuggling 
is . diſcovered, it may eaſily be prevented; it is 
not now neceſſary to ſuppoſe it. It cannot take 
place in the preſent relative circumſtances of our 
and foreign colonies, 


5 Object. 55. The trade is an extenſive market for 
1 aur manufattures, | 
nn ; 
iv Anſw. 55. We ſhould bluſh to think, that in 
1 order to make it profitable, we are obliged to 
. cheat the poor Africans with damaged goods, and 
. falſe meaſure; (ſee Newton's Thoughts on the 
113 Slave- trade). Every man who argues for ſuch a 
* trade, argues for the baſeſt treachery and fraud that 
| ever were perpetrated, It this trade were ſtapped, 
our preſent fair trade in the ſtaple commodities of 
Africa, might be indefinitely extended. The 
1 whole export is eſtimated within £ 800,000 col- 
Wl lected from a number of adventurers, often as the 
laſt puſh, in hopes of a lucky hit, like a ticket 
in the lottery, to ſave them from bankruptcy. 
Of this a conſiderable part is bartered for {taple 
articles, as wood, ivory, &c. and full one-third 
is ſaid to be Eaſt-India and Venetian goods. This 
eſtimate is checked by the number of ſlaves pur- 
chaſed by our traders on the coat, That number 
| | annually 


_, 
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annually is about 40,000, which, at £18 per head, 
js only { 720,000. The expenſes of the voyage 
are £8 more, which are charged on thoſe ſold to 
the planter, 


Object. 56. Guinea captains, ſurgeons, and officers, 
alone gain annually / 50, ooo in ibis trade, and one 


particular dealer in Guinea ſhips made an immenſe 
fortune, | 


Anſw. 56. Theſe are almoſt all the people 
who make money in the trade. The captain and 
officers by their privilege ſlaves, who never die, 
and their commiſſion on the cargo, mult always 
make money. The dealer in ſhips alluded to, 
had a great number in the trade, and ſtood his 
own inſurer in a lucky period.“ e 

Object, 57. Slaves once brought down from the 
inland parts of Africa muſt be exported to prevent 
them from being murdered. | 


Anfw. 57. Could the trade be ſtopped in a 
moment, the abolition ſhould at once take place. 
But as numbers for many months muſt continue 
to be brought down to the coaſt, it will require 
ſome management to confine their ſale to our 


A ſhip, on board which Mr. F. ſerved, brought off 420 

ſlaves from the coaſt, They loſt about fifty, and the refuſe 
| flaves amounted to about thirty more. They ſold ſome for 
48 J. the lots for 43/. The whole average was 37/. Here 
then is apparently a proſperous voyage; , number of deaths 
moderate, and the average high. Yet, when expenſes and 
Joſs of time were brought to an account, it was found to have 
turned out a loſing voyage. What may be expected where 
perhaps a third of the ſlaves die in the paſſage ? 


OWn 
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bwn illands, ſhould our planters be ſo much 
perſuaded of their utility, as to put themſelves to 
Bache inconveniences in order to purchaſe them, 
that they may not be paſſed to foreigners. 


4 Obj ect. 38. Our planrers have not credit t6 pur- 
chaſe ſlaves. 


Anſw. 58. This muſt not be urged by any 
planter reſiding in England; for if he thinks the 
purchaſe profitable, why allots he not hisEuropean 
expenſes to this purpoſe? 


Object. 59. We trade is 4 nittſery for ſeamen. © 


Anſw. 59. It is the very grave of ſeamen, de- 
ſtroying more than all our foreign trade beſides, 
often loſing. by deaths, incurable diſeaſes, &c. 
two-thirds of thoſe employed in it; and in the 
proportion of about eight to one of thoſe loſt in 
the barter or wood trade on the ſame coaſt. See 
Clarkſan's Impolicy of the Slave Trade, and 
Stanfield's Letters. | 


Object. 60. The Weft-Tndian trade is moſt profitable 
to this country. | 


Anſw. 60. Then why is every ſugar factor 
trying all he can to ſhake off his conneRions 
with the ſugar planters, or to confine them 
intirely to the ſale of his ſugars, and the ſhipping 
of his ſtores ? Can any planter now borrow money 
on his Weſt-Indian property, either to improve it, 
or pay off preſſing demands? Has there not been 
more bankruptcies among capital houſes con- 
nected with the ſugar colonies, than in any other 
branch of trade? Nay, it will be found, 15 

the 


(- 6x ) 
the Dave-trader himſelf complains of the tardineſs 


of the planter's payments. The connection is 
drawn ſo cloſe between Great Britain and her ſu- 


gar colonies, that a change in their relative ſitva- 
tion muſt be left to the latter, when they ſhall 
chuſe to put their threats in execution of ſubmit- 
ting to the Americans or French. But their trade 
will never be generally profitable to Britain while 
they have a monopoly of her market, and are al- 
lowed a drawback * for a fictitious exportation of 
fugar to be ſmuggled back into the country. The 
whole ordinary produce of our ſugar colonies is 
not equal to the conſumption of Great Britain and 
Ireland at a moderate price. This may be conſi- 
dered as proved; for though laſt year was an or- 


dinary crop, yet is there now hardly any fugar on 


* Anno 1787, though the crop was only about 160,000 
hhds. and the demand has been fo great, that in the month of 
April laſt there was no ſugar left on hand ; yet the drawback 
on ſugar is ſtated in the cuſtom-houſe returns at 122,950. 
Now, as I believe hardly any ſugar is originally purchal 
with a view to exportation, the — has very little advan- 
tage from this drawback, while it enhances the price to the 
conſumer, already raiſed too high by the monopoly granted 
of our market. It is confined perhaps entirely to thofe who 
enter the ſugar for exportation : and that theſe entries. are not 
always fair, I can only judge from this circumſtance, that re- 
fined ſugar has been bought near the coaſt better, and 2d in 
the pound cheaper, than in London. This ſyrely ealls for 
examination. Our. planters, as a valuable part of the com- 
munity, deſerve every poſſible conſideration, and no change 
is to be attempted that pays not every. reaſonable attention to 
their intereſt ; but it muſt injure their cauſe to mix it with 
that of ſmugplers, as in this of the drawback, or with that, of 
bad citizens, as when they threaten to throw themſelves into 
the arms of America or France. They ſhould indeed vindi- 
cate themſelves openly from having encouraged this threat, 
which their affected friends have induſtriouſly infinuated, and 
which muſt operate to their diſadvantage with every think- 
ang man. | X 

hand; 
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hand ; and we are now paying a war price for that 
article, _ Auen 


Object. 61. Slaves muſt carry out dung in baſ- 
kets, and bring canes home in bundles. 


' Anſw, 61. Allot lands for graſs, and one horſe 
and cart will do the work of forty ſlaves. 

Object. 62. In crop time, the whole gang, what: 
ever be its number, muſt be employed in making of 
the ſugar. 4 5 


Anſw. 62. Gangs of 220 ſlaves; others, not 
amounting to 100, are kept to the ſame work, 
with little differetice in the quantity of ſugar 
made, that may not be explained from othet circum- 
ſkances, as the ſituation of the mill for receiving the 
wind, &c. Here ſurely muſt be a waſte of labour 
in the more numerous gang; becauſe the other 
plantation work might alſo be carried on ſo as to 
make fewer ſlaves neceſſary at other times. The 
fact is, 140 or 160 ſlaves often cultivate as much 
land, and ſend as much ſugar to market as 220 
ſlaves. Thefe laſt muſt therefore be ill managed, 


Object. 63. Slaves muſt be kept at work, or under 
command, from dawn till late at night. 


' Anfw, 63. What purpoſe this drawling method 
anſwers, but the indulgence of the caprice of avarice 
ill underſtood, cannot be diſcovered. Give them 
a taſk, They may reſt in the heat of the day, and 
do twice their preſent work. But they muſt be 
better fed, and not be ſent in the hour of reſt two 


miles from home to pick graſs for cattle. . 
Object, 64. 
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Object. 64. Slaves cannot be aſſiſted by cattle. 


Anſw. 64. The 7 might be uſed in a 
great proportion of cane land. But cattle may 
at leaſt aſſiſt always in carrying out dung and 
bringing home canes, as is now done on particu- 
lar plantations. But ſuch is the avarice for ſugar, 
that no graſs lands are allotted for the ſupport of 
cattle, Hence often at the beginning of a crop, 
the whole ſtock of cattle muſt be renewed at 
any price. 8 8 


Object. 65. The ſtate of flaves will not be in- 
proved by the planting of proviſions, 


Anſw. 65. The culture of proviſions is eaſier 
than that of canes. . Plant them where canes pay 
not for the culture. Expenſe is ſaved; the ſlaves 
are more plentifully fed, and the remaining cane 
land is better dreſſed, and becomes more pro- 
ductive. by a 


Obj ect. 66. Slaves are ſuch as have been con- 
demned for witchcraft. | 


Anſw., 66. This is a moſt unlucky objection 
to be produced. This cuſtom, as far as we know, 
prevails only among the nations near the ſea coaſt. 
So ſtrict is the police, and ſo ſenſible are the people 
of their rights, that no ſlave can be ſold by his 
maſter, nor any free man be enſlaved, - except to 
expiate ſome crime real or pretended, When 
therefore a maſter, or head man of a village, longs 
for powder or brandy, he feigns himſelf bewitch- 
ed, and points out a particular ſlave, or ſome ob- 
noxious free man as the witch. The accuſation 

| | ſtands 
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ſtands for proof. The poor wretch is doomed to 
be fold to ſome Leverpool harpy, who ſtands 
ready, with the price of iniquity in his hand, to 
feize him. But theſe make a very ſmall proper: 


tion of the whole, and include not thoſe forcibly 
enſlaved and ſold by the ſeveral kings and ty- 
rants. | 


* 


Object. 67. Negroes are ſold for adultery. 
Anſw. 67. This is another very unlucky ob- 


jection. A tyrant becomes diſguſted with one 


of his wives, or prefers brandy, or ſome Eu- 
ropean commodity to her, She has her option to 
drink the red water, which is made rank poiſon, 
or conſent to be fold. The fear of death gives 
the latter the preference. Sometimes a grandee 
gives his wives liberty to ſolicit - thoughtleſs 
young men, In this caſe the gallant is fold. 
Thus the ſlave-trade becomes anſwerable for all 
the miſeries that follow on the coaſt of Guinea 
on imputed crimes. Our traders firſt tempt them 
” accuſe, and then take advantage of the accu- 

dion. 5 


Object. 68. Proviſions muſt be brought from 
Europe and America to feed the ſlaves. 


Anſw, 68. This unnatural ſtate anſwers neither 
the purpoſe of profit or humanity. Slaves wil 
never be well fed by grain broughe from diſtant 
parts. In bad years, when the planter is leaſt 
able to purchaſe it, it will be moſt wanted. In 


the beſt years, luxury will grudge the coſt. In 
fact, ſlaves will never be well fed with ſuch pur- 
chaſed grain; nor will they ever increaſe, till the 


lands they cultivate be made to ſupport them. 
| Object. 69. 
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2 8 Ein na ue arent 
Aufi. 69. And, except in Jamaica, only Sun- 
day to work it. But it is not generally true, either 
that they have fufficient ground, or that it is 
grocrally uſeful. A few prime ſlaves appropriate 
the beſt parts, and weakly ſlaves are thruſt out, 
or have their proviſions ſtolen, Hardly ever can 
they ſpare them to ripen, Proviſion ground will 
be uſekel only, when made, equally with cane land, 
the work we the whole gang under the overſeer. 
Yet this moſt neceſſary part of plantation eco- 
nomy is almoſt wholly neglected, the manager 
thinking much once or twice in à ſeaſon to 
examine into the ſtate of it. 3 


Object. 20. Maſ excellent orders are ſent out by 
Ts” ph cg ry colin im 
\ Anſw, 70. Whatever be their tenour, they are 
always interpreted by the cuſtom of the colonies, 
which is for ſeyerity and pinching. They are 
always ſuppoſed to mean, Send home as much 
ſugar, and draw as few bills on them as poſſible. 
A gentleman for fourteen years had deſired the 
happineſs of his ſlaves, not revenue, to be con- 
ſidered. But aſking his manager why his ſlaves 
did not increaſe under ſuch orders, he received 
for anſwer, ** they had been too hard worked, 
A 4 5 _- Seen 
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Object. 71. It is the planter . intereſt to treat 
n 3 
Auſw. 7. Then his practice contradicts his 
opinion, Can it be his intereſt to allow his ſlave 
E neither 


| the births, 
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neither ſood nor reft? Are ſix ounces of flour, or 
five hours reſt, ſufficient refreſhment for twenty- 
four hours? Can jt be his intereſt to wear them 
our by inconſiderate fatigue, and in à few. years 
be obliged repeatedly to renew his gang from the 
ſlave- market, rather than by diſcreet management 
to enable them to carry on his work, and raiſe 
up, without expenſe, ſucceſſive generations of 
labourers for his profit. Indeed nothing is found 
more falſe in fact than ſuch reaſoning. It is the 
preſſure of the moment that direQs. arbitrary 


©$# 


Power, not diſtant conſequences, 


Object. 72. The treatment of flaves ſhould b 
TCC 


_. Anſw. 72. Except in a very few points it i 
almoſt impoſſible for law to come between 
maſter and his ſlave. A cruel or capricious man 
can teaſe and waſte his flave in a thouſand ways 
that law cannot check, nor authority reach, The 
Danes, indeed, have an effectual method in thei 
iſlands, which has been enforced in ſeveral parti 
cular inſtances. The governor diveſts a crue| 
maſter of the management of his property, and 
ſets humane people over it: —a cuſtom truly 
worthy of imitation ; and the only effectual me 
thod to ſecure proper treatment to the ſlaves. 


Object. 73. Plantations cannot be ſupplied fro 


Auſw. 73. Nor will they while the ſlave - mar- 
ket is conſidered as a better mode of recruiting 
them than that of population. But at preſent 


many increaſe from the births in all the rice, 


tobacco, 
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tobarco, and ſugar colonies, from the caſualty of 


n humane maſter, an eaſy manager, a careful 


manager's wife, an attentive /ſurgeon.. This 
proves the ſtrong biaſs in nature to increaſe where 
not checked by oppreſſion; and it would univer- 
fally-be the caſe if humane and proper treatment 
were univerſal. Carliſle's plantation in Anti 
has been long overſtocked from the births; and 
after doing the maſter's own work, the ſlaves are 
employed in doing taſk-work for the neighbour- 
ing plantations. 3 16h ohe 
Object. 74. Population is checked by an over 
Proportion of males. | nA e Ot: 
Anſw. 74. More ſtreſs is laid on this objection 
than it can well bear. The decreaſe of ſlaves is 
not cauſed by the want of women, but the want of 
encouragement. This over proportion takes place 
only among African ſlaves, who are not prolific 
in the colonies, not from natural cauſes, but from 
chagrin, the want of neceſſaries, and encourage- 
ment. But their proportion cannot at preſent be 
very conſiderable, (ſee introduct.) The natural 
proportion of the ſexes takes place among the 
Creoles, who are in ſufficient numbers, if properly 
indulged and aſſiſted, to overſtock all l Mende 
in a few years, without diminiſhing the preſent 
produce of ſugar. | 


Object. 75. Slaves are not kidnapped by our 
traders, but culprits or priſoners of war. 


Anſw. 55. We do not ſay that any great pro- 
portion of them are now kidnapped: by our 
traders ; becauſe as far as they can reach. with 

> E 2 : their 
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their boats the country is either deſolated by 
former depredations, or is under ſuch police as 
makes it rather dangerous; though it ſometimes 
happens that we hear of a captain making what 
he calls a ſtroke, ſweeping away as many freemen 
as he can overpower with his crew. But we ſay 
that the natives kidnap each other, and that 
eriminals make but a very ſmall proportion of 
the whole. That they are kidnapped is almoſt 
the univerſal anſwer from thoſe brought into our 
colonies; nor can the numbers brought down to 
the coaſt be accounted for in any other manner. 
Evidence has been delivered in on the preſent 
queſtion of kidnapping having been practiſed 
even in his ſight who gave the teſtimony. But 
ſuppoſe them culprits or priſoners of war, are 
we then the executioners for African tyrants, or 
African judges? Are we to 'puniſh unfortunate 
wretches by the various deaths endured” in our 
ſlave ſhips? Offer a Guinea captain, condemned 
for murdering his crew or his ſlaves, his life, on 
condition of being fettered and treated as a ſlave 
in the paſſage to the Welt-Indies, he would run 
for refuge to the gallows, Moore'mentions a free 
negroe offered to him for ſale for ſtealing a to- 
bacco pipe. If priſoners of war may be enſlaved, 
why ſend we not our ſlave-traders to attend the 
Turkiſh” and Ruſſian armies, and provide our- 

ſelves there? It will be as juſt and proper, as to 
ſtir up wars in Africa for the purpoſe of making 
ſlaves. * 'F W | | 


Object. 76. Britain produces annually 2000 
culprits. The negroe countries are forty times as 
large. They therefore may ſupply annually 80,000 
culprits "ed : | 
| Anſu. 


* 
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Aynſw. 76. This ſuppoſes Africa equally civi- 
lized with Britain; for crimes are the offspring of 
civilization. Crimes exiſt not among ſavages. 
There muſt: be laws and police to which they are 
to be referred. This, therefore, if true, cuts off 
another aſſertion, that the Africans are brutiſh. 
For among ſavages there can be no culprits. Sa- 
ciety muſt be well advanced before a man can be 
conſidered as a criminal, and: an object of juſtice. 
But how does our method of collecting ſlaves on 
the coaſt agree with this notion? Our traders 
ſhould demand a certificate of the ſlave's ſentence, 
leſt he take away an innocent perſon. The fact 
is, among imported ſlaves there exiſts no appear- 
ance of culprits: ſome are young girls not grown. , 
up; many boys under 14 years: they generally 
affirm themſelves to have been kidnapped. If 
criminals, ſome of their old practices would now 
and then break out; but they are quiet, inoffenſive 
people, guilty only of brooding over their un- 
happy ſtate, or of ſtealing from a niggardly maſter 
to keen themſelves from dying of hunger. 


Object. 77. They are the children of Women * 
fer — flaves. 


Anſw. 77. Then hs would bs ſold when 
children; but the ſlave cargoes conſiſt of all ages 
of both ſexes, which have been kidnapped or en- 
ſlaved in wars made on purpoſe to accommodate 


me dealers 1 in this horrid traffick. 


Obj ect. 78. The king of e murders bis pes 
ple io bis * + Arm we may traffic in 
fy WW JIE. & 
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Anſw. 78. This monſter, from ſuperſtition, ſa. 
eri fices his own people, and from avarice, enſlaves 
and ſells others. But the one paſſion intermeddles 
not with the exertion of the other. Their opera- 


tions are diſtinct. His avarice is encouraged by our 
traders, and renders numbers of his people wretch- 
ed, in addition to thoſe leſs unhappy who 
are the victims of his cruelty, By checking this 
inhuman trade, we ſhould annihilate one half of 
the evil; by proſecuting it we are guilty of all 
the ills produced by it, and encourage his ſavage 
„ 25 2255513409 [ron bing a dchonG! 


8 Object. 79. The ſlaves are bought in open market, 
and the brokers will not diſcloſe any particulars reſpeti- 
ing their captivity, Tre + 


Anw. 79. Do not our traders wink with their 


eyes, and avoid any cloſe inquiry? But if they be 
ignorant how they are originally procured” in the 
inland parts, how come they ſo well acquainted 
with the circumſtances of their being the chil. 
dren of ſlave-breeders, priſoners of war, and cul- 


prits ? 1 


Object. 80. Slaves are well cared for on board 
be flave ſhips, and loſe not above five in an bundred, 
in tbe paſſage from Africa te the Weſt-Indies, which 
nfs for it: works. nt nhndlt nhl nc! 


Anſw. 80. Five in an hundred for fix weeks is 
at the rate of forty-two in an hundred, or more 
than a two-fifths in twelve months. But ſuppoſe 
the paſſage lengthened out to ſeven, eight, ren, 
twelve weeks; (there has been an inſtance' of a 


paſſage being ſixteen weeks) will not the mortality 


increaſe 
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increaſe in a much more rapid proportion than 
that of two- fifths in twelve months? And is not. 
this actually the cafe, ſo that a tenth, a fifth, a 
fourth, nay, a third part, and ſometimes half, is 
loſt during the voyage? But allow in ordinary 
caſes only five in an hundred to die on the paſ- 
ſag; the ſlaves are all ſhipped in good health; 
when they come to market, from a tenth part to 


a third, or perhaps a half, are found to be diſeaſed, 


and are ſold as refuſe, of which not more than 
one in three ſtand the ſeaſoning. The voyage is 
therefore accountable not only for thoſe that die 
on board ſhip, but for two-thirds of the refuſe 
faves which die in the Weſt-Indies within the 
period of ſeaſoning ; therefore the loſs of one- 
fourth part, or perhaps a third of the whole, may 
be charged to the voyage. LCF RS: 
But where five men are ſtowed in the place of 
one, which is the difference between a ſlave ſhip 
and a tranſport for carrying troops, it is impoſſi- 
ble that the wretches can be well cared for. 
This is proved even, to demonſtration in the ac- 
counts given of their horrid ſtate by Mr. Falcon- 
bridge, Mr. Newton, and Mr. Stanfield. If ſo few 
be loſt, how comes it that a flave trader cannot 
get inſurance in London on his ſlaves at any 
rate; or, that thoſe, who in one or two inſtances. 
underwrote ſlaves at 25 per cent, premium, re- 
fuſed to continue the advantageous bargain. 
But this extraordinary loſs, which often happens 
in the voyage, is charged not to the infernal 
ſtowage of the ſlaves, but to other cauſes, as a 
long continuance on the coaſt, improper provi- 
fions, &c. Allow all this; it muſt firſt be proved 
that the Africans forced themſelves on board their 
ſhips, and put themſelves willingly into ſuch a 
E 4 __ _ ſituation, 
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ſituation, as was neceffarily followed by this de- 
ſtruction. But if the trader forced them into this 
ſituation of hunger, thirſt, diſeaſe, and death, he 
is as anſwerable for the fatal conſequences, as if 
he had at once cut their throats, No man is 
allowed to plead one crime in excuſe of another. 
The deſtruftive conſequences of enſlaving them, 
is but a part of the original guilt connected with 

Object. 81. They are encouraged 10 rear children, 
and will not, x 


 "Anſw. $i. Can they rear them for him, who 


demands bricks without ſtraw, that they may be 
oppreſſed at his caprice? How few are put in the 
fate, have food, clothes, or neceſſaries, to en- 
courage them, or are indulged when pregnant, 
or when nurſes? Can a young ſingle lad, or a 


batchelor manager, as is now the growing cuſ- 


tom to employ on plantations, have that fellow- 
feeling and ſympathy with a child-bearing wo- 
man, that may be expected in a tender-hearted 
matron ? I can recollect but one caſe, where ſlaves 
have increaſed under a bachelor. There ſome 
8 favourable circumſtances take place. 

hoſe acquainted with the uſual treatment of 
ſlaves, may wonder how ſo many children are 
reared, rather than ſo few, Indeed, the ordinary 
cauſes of the increaſe of ſlaves on particular plan- 
tations, ſhew how eaſily population may; be pro- 
moted, a neg . 


Odject. 82. Many ſaves die in conſequence of 
their following the ſuperſtitious rites of the Obiab 


nſw. 82. 


C95) 


An ſtw. 82. This ſuperſtition i is confined = : 


few, and may be eaſily ſuppreſſed. Perha 


2000 or 3000 ſlaves, one may be heard of who | who has 
injured his health, by trolling ſix or eight miles in 
the night time to attend one of their dances. But 
it would be juſt as reaſonable to ſend and bring off 
ſome of the natives of France to be made flaves, 
becauſe a farmer may now and then get drunk at a 
fair, and break his neck, as it is to drag away 
Africans from their country, becauſe their maſters 
have reſolved to keep thoſe whom they have already 
enſlaved in utter ignorance and brutality. 


Object. 83. Negroe women are profligate, and de- 
Iro their fruit. | | 


Anſw. 83. This takes place among none but 
perhaps a few, that are ſuffered to work, or hire 
themſelves out among ſeamen; nor are any effects 
produced by it that deſerve to be noticed as a 
general obſervation. Negreſſes have the mater- 
nal character as ſtrongly impreſſed on them as any 
other women; nor does it fail to act, except 
where the weight of oppreſſion has made them 
callous to every natural feeling. 


Ob ect. 84. The number of Creoles, where the 
ſexes only are in due proportion, is not * 99s to the 
ſupport of the preſent ſtoct. 


Anſw. 84. Denied, ſee Introduction. Our 
Creoles exceed two-thirds of our preſent number 
of ſlaves; but not more than "two-thirds of the 
whole are employed in the culture of ſugar, and 
that in a proportion, which Long ſays, they may 
continue to increaſe from the births, Every other 

department 
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department may eaſily be ſupplied by white men 
or free negroes, and mulattoes. It muſt not be 
loſt ſight of, that few African women breed, and 

that no new ſlaves repay their colt, expenſe, and 
loſs. in ſeaſoning. We cannot, therefore, ſuppoſe. 
any future 25 eny of theſe capable of repaying 
the expen 8 a purchaſe; and can expect 
a profitable recruit only from Creoles. But there 
are inſtances in every colony of humane treatment 
actually producing an increaſe; This will uni- 
verſally be the caſe, when the practice is uni- 


verſal. bps 
Object. 85. Unhealthy ſituations require ſupplies. ' 


Anſw. $5. Can this be urged by any man pre- 
tending. to humanity. or diſcretion ? Abandon 
the cultivation of the cane, rather than ſport with 
a brother's life. The unhealthineſs of mines, &c. 
cannot be pleaded here, becauſe worked by vo- 
lunteers, But no plantation that requires ſupplies 
can repay the expenſe. We may ſtill aſk, Has 
every proper meaſure been adapted. for the parti- 
cular ſituation ? Are the huts fixed in a d 
airy ſpot? Are the ſlaves plentifully fed, dil. 
creetly worked, well defended with clothes againſt 
d „ or wet weather. Few ſituations are to 
be found that may not be corrected, ſo as that 
the human conſtitution ſhall adapt itſelf to it. 
But their manner of living muſt be that of proper 
inhabitants, drawing their ſuſtenance from the 
lands they occupy, not artificial, as in a garri- 
fon, or uſed as beaſts of burden, and pretended 
to be fed with grain brought from other quar- 

ters of the globe. 


Object. 86. 
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Object. 86. Slavery is not unlawful; the bible 
allows of it. 2007 n. 31 1 v0 £ | 21 


. Anſw. 86. The uſe of money is not unlawful. 


But it is unlawful to rob on the highway to procure 
it. We meddle not with ſlavery in the abſtract, but 
with the ordinary means of procuring ſlaves. We 
ſay men ought not to go to the coaſt of Africa to 
kidnap the natives, or to encourage them to kid- 
nap each other; or to bribe them with baubles 
to go to war, to fight with and enſlave each 
other; to turn every treſpaſs into a cauſe for en- 
ſlaving; to ſubject the unfortunate wretches to 
the miſęries of a Weſt-Indian voyage; to fell 
them to be half-ſtarved, hard worked, and ill 
treated, Shew us ſlavery without theſe attendants, 
and we ſhall have lirtle to object againſt it. 

Chriſtianity obliges us to inſtruct and inform 
the mind. Social liberty is the genuine conſe- 
quence of improvement. Therefore we may ſay, 
that the Chriſtian privilege favours liberty ; and, 
while it avoids. making any ſudden change in 
eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, it naturally tends towards it. 
See my Examination of Harris's Scriptural Re- 
ſearches. by 


Object. 87, The Jews were permitted to bold 
ſlaves, ; : 6d 


Anſw. 87, They might keep the children of 


the heathen, and their poſterity ſlaves. But 


they were enjoined to treat them well, inſtruct 
them in their religion, and make them partakers 
of their religion and laws, The ſlaves were ſup- 
lied with food and clothing from their fix days 
abour, without being forced to work for this on 
— | Sabbath, 
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Sabbath. If the maſter ſtruck out but a to6th, 
the ſlave was to be free. If he took a maid-ſer=- 
vant to his bed, or gave her to his ſon, ſhe had 
the privilege of a wife, and could not be ſold. 
We muſt imitate. the example of the Jews, if we 
claim their permiſſion of holding ſlaves. But by 
the coming of our Saviour, all men are become 
brethren. A Jew could hold a Jew in ſervice 
only for fix years, and: only ſuch as were too poor 
to maintain themſelves. Here we are to look for 
the ſpirit of the Jewiſh laws reſpecting ſlavery ; 
not in their permiſſion to make ſlaves: of the 
Heathen around them. This indulgence was pro- 
bably allowed, as divorces were, for the hardneſs 
of their hearts; but was to be reclaimed, as it 
has been in fact, by the introduction of a more 
perfect law. We make the Africans poor by en- 
flaving them. But we ſhould: keep them flaves 
only for ſix years, and then diſmiſs them well 
ſupplied with neceſſaries. Farther, the Jews 
themſelves were numerous in a ſmall country. 
Their flaves muſt, therefore, have been few. 
Among thoſe who returned from their captivity, 
there was but one ſlave to ſix Jews; perhaps one 
ſervant to each family. 


Object. 88. Slavery renders oppreſſion neceſſary. 
dee Niger in Publick Advertiſer of March 12 


Anſw. 88. But what except avarice renders 
ſlavery neceffary ; and can oppreſſion, if it be the 
neceſſary conſequence of a vice, be in any degree 
or ſhape vindicated ? Murder is often the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of paſſion. Is murder therefore 
to be excuſed ? What an opening is here for 
crimes: and villany of every fort, The exiſtence 


(7 


of this oppreſſion is candidly acknowledged by a 
Jamaica planter in his dee, on the Nave 
trade. N 
Object. 89. Free negroes ol 22 4 mer 
increaſe from! be births. Fa- 


Y 8 M4 


SY 
Anſeo, 99. It is not true: muy inſtances to 
the Snttaly might be produced. But it is alſo 
true, that no race or rank of men will continue 
to increaſe, except whete the means of living are 
in abundance; Thoſe here deſeribed, are 'exceed- 
ingly fettered between white men on the one 
fide, and ſlaves on the other, for the means of 
ſubſiſtence. Therefore they cannot expand them- 
ſelves. It is ſo with the native white people in 
St. Kitt's; their marriages are prolific, but from 
the want of ſubſiſtence, the old families have in- 
ſenſibly vaniſned, and every year takes from wh 
population of the colony. | 
Obj ect. 90. 4 compenſation Fwy be made to 
Planters for 60 millions of property, which the abo- 
lition of the flave trade will annibilate. 


" Anſw. 90 90. It will be time enough to think of 
compenſation when the loſs has been ſuſtained. 
Even then I ſhould proteſt againſt the claims of 
ſuch Weſt-India appraiſements, as I have been 
. acquainted with, Yet no planter, not already 

ruined, will ſuffer by the abolition. 
Compenſation would defeat every purpoſe 
aimed at, for procuring good treatment to the 
ſlaves. Many planters find their affairs irreco- 
verable. If they hurry not on their fate, from the 
hopes of compenſation, at leaſt they will be care- 
bets 


(78 )) 


leſs of the iſſue. Their former inconſidetate con- 
duct will continue, perhaps will be ſharpened, to 
enhance their demand, | N Aber 
If there be a planter, who has fed his flaves 


well, and worked them conſiderately, has in- 


dulged them with proper reſt, has clothed them 
properly, has furniſhed neceſſaries for the encou- 


Fagement of population, has lived with them, has 
treated them as fellow- creatures, has made the 


ſupport. of his plantation his prime object, and 
been contented with that revenue which this at- 


tention would admit of; in the name of juſtice 


let him be liberally compenſated; , But ſuch a 
character ſo circumſtanced, ſo unſucceſsful, is not 


to be found. The need of compenſation is a ſure 
proof he deſerves it not. Again, let it be ob- 
ſerved, that he claims this compenſation becauſe 
he is prevented from buying African ſlaves; 


which, even in Long's opinion, would only more 


involve him. ac a nel. 
But if a man has ſeparated himſelf from his 
property, has drawn a revenue to ſupport at a 


diſtance an expenſive eſtabliſhment; from a pro- 


perty not equal to ſuch demands, or which per- 


haps itſelf wanted ſupplies; if, to force out this 


revenue, his half-ſtarved flaves have been inceſ- 
ſantly worked; if neceſſaries for the encourage- 
meat of population have been withheld, and the 
aſſiſtance of cattle has been refuſed z let not this 

man come to government to make up a loſs ariſ- 
ing from the cravings of luxury, or the inconli- 


derate uſe of power. In this claſs: will be found 
every planter who has ruined himſelf by ſpecu- 
lating in ſugar plantatiens. Mere adventurers 
cannot claim compenſation, for they are where 


they 


(79 
they ſet out. Their creditors have no claim; for 
they took the chance of their ſuceeſs. 1771 


Object. 91. The' trade ſhould" be regulated, not 
#bolifhed. £ GOD. ion hannah 2: 2. 


Anf. 91. Regulate murder as you pleaſe, it 
ſtill remains murder. Suppoſe a regulation. It 
muſt check the mode of loading the ſlave-ſhips. 
But at preſent, with every contrivance in the 
ſhipmaſter's power, it is on the whole a loſing- 
trade; it depending on circumſtances, whether a 
particular ſhip makes a ſaving voyage. Regula- 
tions, which ſhall make it more expenſive, will 
make that lofs certain, which is now contingent, 
Therefore, while holding out indulgence, they 
will occaſion a greater loſs, than the abrupt abq- 
lition of it. Regulations ſuppoſe the trade honeſt 
and proper, and only abuſed in the management 
of it. But we affirm the very principle to be 
wrong; and every attempt in it iniquitous and 
unjuſt, To propoſe a law for regulating ſmug- 
gling, would not be ſo abſurd. We can explain 
the unreaſonableneſs of the propoſition, only by 
ſuppoſing parliament to enact a rule by which 
highwaymen ſhould be guided, in robbing and 
murdering in the way of their profeſſion. 

But what regulations can be enacted in Britain, 
that ſhall take effect 1200 miles inland in Africa, 
that ſhall ſtop the murderer's hand, or ſave the de- 
voted village; that ſhall in the thirſty deſart offer 
the refreſhing draught to the fainting captive, or 
ſave him from the hungry tyger, when abandoned 
to death in the inhoſpitable foreſt ? Every poſlible 
regulation will be a mere mockery of the woe we 


affect 


e 


affect to commiſerate. The friend of .humani! 
muſt ſpurn the propoſition from him, which, 
would only rivet more firmly on Africa this galling 
Chain, while it gave the ſanction of law to a com- 
merce that humanity muſt deplore, that policy 
cannot defend. | 

But the regulations will be accepted. with a 
deſign to evade them. In this caſe, the Legiſla» 
ture becomes anſwerable for the oppreſſion. and 
murder connected with this trade. 
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IF the ſubject be diſcuſſed, the trade will be 
found ſo iniquitous, that it cannot be left on its 
preſent footing, or be poſſibly regulated. Let the 
abolition then take place on the broad baſis of 
humanity, juſtice, and ſound policy. All parti- 
cular circumſtances will eafily accommodate them- 
ſelves to the new. ſituation of things. mT 


POST- 


. 
POSTS CRI r. 


I SHOULD be ungrateful to paſs over the 
cCandour of the author of the Confiderations on 
Emancipation, &c. to myſelf. He has laid me 
under very great obligations, by ſtepping forward 
to vindicate my reputation from the many horrid 
charges brought againſt me by my former adver- 
ſaries; eſpecially, for clearing me of the crime of 
cruelty to my ſlaves, which has been circulated 
in every company where ſlavery has been agitated, 
and mentioned with as much abhorrence, as if no 
man beſides me had been unfeeling in his treat- 
ment. He will allow me to obſerve, that that 
irritation, which he makes the alloy of my tem- 

r, cannot be intolerable, if it permits me to 

e affectionate in my family, eaſy to my ſlaves, 
and charitable to the poor ; - for to theſe the natu- 
ral temper is leaſt under diſguiſe. He 'indeed 
takes out the ſting, by charging my diſputes to 
the pique and prejudice of my enemies. I may 
add, among thoſe praiſed in my Effay, are ſome, 
who were then my 1nveterate foes. He will alfo 
indulge me in correcting his miſtake concerning 
the M, Reviewers. Far from cenſuring injurious 
epithets in my writings, they blamed their want 
of warmth. From their late conduct 1 have only 
learned, that to utter falſe criminal libels againſt 
Mr. R. in low yulgar language, is decent mode- 
rate conduct in his adverſaries; but it is abuſe 
for him to uſe the moſt cautious terms in his 
own vindication.* 


* Theſe praiſes have encouraged Mr. Tobin in purſuit of 
what he calls ** ſalid re,, to raiſe at preſent a third 
| fine 
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But p. g6. I am charged with miſrepreſentation. 
If he wil 3 my Eſſay, he will ſee I prevent 
the concluſion of indiſcriminate ill- treatment of 
flaves, by obſerving, that arbitrary power in the 
maſter has not all thoſe ill conſequences with 
which ſenſibility is apt to charge it. And if this, 
and many paſſages of like import, be not ſufficient 
to excuſe me, I cheerfully embrace this opportu- 
nity of declaring, that the nature of ſlavery, not 
the diſpofition of the maſter, is chargeable with 
the enormities connetted with this debaſing ſtate. 
Planters are as capable of, and as often exert the 
benevolent affections as any other ſet of men. But 
during the period which 1 ſpent among them, 
a ſlave was not conſidered as an object of ſympa- 
thy, or intitled to the regards of humanity. His 
ſervices were accepted with the ſame indifference 
that we expreſs towards a clock that keeps time; 
his faults were puniſhed with the rigour that is 
exerted towards a dangerous rival, whom chance 


fine on the publick from the abuſe of an inſigyificant indivi- 
dual. And as no new crime could be eaſily framed for me, 
he ſets himſelf to feign what I am to think. He and his 
party are welcome to all the advantage they can draw from 
this conduct. I have no — * to complain. I gave him li- 
berty, if he would not confound the claims of the Africans, 
my clients, with my character, to cut and mangle it at his 
pleaſure. This he has moſt religiouſly obſerved ; for not 
one argument in the planters favour interrupts the torrent of 
his perſonal abuſe. I take this opportunity to thank him 
for his truly excellent advice; and I pray that it may be 
eel by his example. 

In return, I propoſe that he cheriſh in his own conduct a 
rule of morality a little more comprehenſive than he pre- 
ſcribes for me, when he ſuppoſes, that after calling me 
traitor, oppreſſor, an enemy to man, a hypocrite towards 
God, implacable, revengeful, (ſee his ſeveral libels) he does 
not charge me with the ſlighteſt criminality,” or any thing 

derogating from a moral or religious character.“ h 
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has brought within our power, who may poſſibly 
eſcape, and if we let flip the preſent occaſion, 
effect our ruin. But he allows that there is occa- 
ſion for cenſure, and that my book contains many 
truths, which he wiſhes, for the honour of human 
nature, he could deny. Where then is the neceſ- 
ſity or uſe of miſrepreſentation ? Indeed, if it were 
not an invidious taſk, every circumſtance in jt 
might be referred to individuals, probably well 
known to this gentleman. I hope this is the laſt 
time I ſhall have occaſion to mention myſelf, on a 
ſubject, that ought not to be blended with the 
reputation of its advocates. But as I am tired of 
being. obliged to carry about with me proofs of 
the innocency of my character, to vindicate it 
from the calumny caſt upon it by men of rank 
and confideration, in every company, where my 

rivate intereſt can be hurt, or the cauſe in which 
ons engaged, injured; and as this work may 
come into hands, which theſe conſiderations ma 
not reach, I truſt I ſhall ſtand excuſed with the 
publick for inſerting from them here my own 
eulogium, mixed as it is with irritation of temper, 
and miſrepreſentation of facts. 
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(84) 
EXTRACT from CONSIDERATIONS on 
the Emancipation of Negroes, and on the Abo- 


lition of the Slave Trade, by a Weſt-India 
Planter, page 34, &c. wn 


« HAVING introduced the name of this 
writer, (Mr. Ramſay) without whoſe labours 
the ſubject of ſlavery would not probably have 
been ſo much agitated at this day, I cannot diſ- 
miſs him without farther mention, as well as to 
reſcue his character from unmerited reproach, as 
to caution his readers againſt the exaggerations 
of his pen. As a huſband and father he was 
affectionate and provident. As a paſtor, de- 
cent, pious, temperate, and exemplary. As a 
maſter of ſlaves, ſo far was he from indulging 
in the exerciſe of cruelty, that he was remark- 


ably abſtemious in the uſe of diſcipline, even on 
neceſſary occaſions. He was charitable to the 
poor, and punctual in his pecuniary tranſactions. 
His good qualities were many ; but at the ſame 
time, his temper was prone to irritation ; and if 
not abſolutely vindictive, he was at leaſt ex- 
tremely liberal in the uſe of injurious epithets, 
as appears from his writings, which have drawn 
on him the correction of the learned Journaliſt, 
under whoſe review they have paſſed, though 
otherwiſe ſufficiently diſpoſed to favour his 
cauſe. 

« Unfortunately his book was written during 
a ſtate of warfare with his pariſhioners ; +a con- 
teſt unprovoked, it muſt be allowed by any act 
on his part, inconſiſtent with the character of a 
good man, but ſuggeſted by pique, and proſe- 
cuted by party, on the other ſide. However, he 
has combined his own injuries with the inju- 


« ries 


( 8; ) 


ries of the ſlaves, and given ſcope to his reſent- 
ment, while he appears an advocate in the cauſe 
of humanity. This his book contains a great 
many truths, I wiſh, for the honour,of human 
nature, I could deny. Where authority exiſts, 
it is too apt to be abuſed. Slavery therefore 
or , ſuppoſes ſuch a ſtate of oppreſſion 
and conſequent abaſement, as is unpractiſed 
among the free orders of ſociety, and for a good 
reaſon, becauſe it is untolerated. But to fu 
poſe thoſe oppreſſions either ſo frequent, 2 
vere as they are charged to be, would certainly 
be to give too great a degree of credit to his 
miſrepreſentarions.” | 


N. B. Page 40, he allows with me that French 


ſlaves are better clothed and better fed than Eng- 


liſh ſlaves; a truth, which 
me. fo Sm 


as been diſputed with 
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